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Shall the High School 
ELIMINATE zts FAILURES? 


By ERNEST R. CAVERLY 


EN the secondary-school principals of 

the country met in Washington in 
1932 they appointed a commission “to study 
and restate the principles and objectives of 
secondary education.” 

Five years later the Committee on the 
Orientation of Secondary Education re- 
ported that it recognized “the need for a 
comprehensive program for the care and 
education of youth. . . . And the attempt 
to lay a part of these foundations was the 
responsibility that this Committee as- 
sumed.” 

In this attempt the Committee presents 
ten functions which it hopes will be gen- 
erally acceptable to secondary-school men 
and women. The final function deals with 
the elimination of pupils from high school, 
and instead of deploring elimination, the 

—y— 

Eprror’s Nore: An outright attack upon 
a recommendation of the Committee on 
Orientation of Secondary Education is de- 
livered in this article. The author offers 
reasons for the belief that the high schools 
cannot wash their hands of that portion of 
their pupils for whom the schools have been 
none too successful in preparing courses. 
Mr. Caverly is superintendent of schools of 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 


*Thomas H Briggs et al: Functions of Seconda 
- : : ry 
Education, ~ ag of the Committee on the Orienta- 
ton of Secondary Education, 1937, p. 12. 


report advocates it. Not long ago we were 
in the midst of a “Stay in School” campaign; 
now we are apparently about to reverse 
ourselves by adopting a “Drop Out of 
School” program—a painless elimination of 
those found to be unfit for what we are 
prepared to teach them. 

I don’t know how truly successful we have 
been during two decades in persuading 
teachers that most children from 14 to 18 
are educable and worth educating even if 
they are not “college material.” But I do 
know that going to high school has become 
the thing to do. 

Compulsory attendance laws now keep 
children in high school a year or two. And 
a slowly increasing number are being re- 
tained until graduation because of public 
sentiment in favor of education, greater 
wealth throughout the nation, scarcity of 
work for juveniles, better adaptation of 
secondary-school instruction to all kinds of 
children, and the preference of employers 
for high-school graduates. 

Parents have been willing to make great 
sacrifices (too great in many cases, it has 
seemed to some) to keep their children in 
school until they obtain a high-school di- 
ploma; and the children who drop out of 
school, while delighted momentarily at 
being free from the burdens of their studies, 
frequently clamor for readmission after a 
brief period of discovering how unreceptive 
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a cold worid can be to the inadequacies of 
their preparation for its hardships. 

With an increasing proportion of pupils 
of secondary-school age enrolled in the high 
schools, there has come into being a high- 
school population of average rather than 
superior intelligence. This new population 
has the wish but not the mental equipment 
to study the same subjects which the highly 
selected group of those intellectually their 
superiors has studied, and to enter colleges 
which desire only superior students and will 
bar whenever possible those of average as 
well as of inferior intellects. Scholastic 
standards must be maintained. 

Many high-school teachers, ordinarily in- 
tellectually superior and trained in aca- 
demic traditions, have felt themselves over- 
whelmed by what seemed to them inferior 
pupils. The high schools have “standards” 
as well as the colleges, and these must be 
maintained by “failing” (as many still de- 
scribe it) those who cannot accomplish what 
has heretofore been attained by the superior 
few. 

Administrators and theorists have pro- 
tested. They have striven to persuade more 
children—all normal children—to enter high 
school. They have told children that educa- 
tion was their right, their peculiar privilege 
in a free land; and many whose desires for 
more education have been whetted have 
been discouraged with failure as soon as 
they have entered the land of secondary- 
school opportunity. 

New curriculums have been devised, some 
of them very good, some of them futile at- 
tempts to provide an emasculated offering 
of classical culture as a satisfactory substi- 
tute for the rigorous type of college prepara- 
tory curriculum which tried the mettle of 
a previous generation. 

Without discussing the amount of cul- 
tural value inherent in the old-type college 
preparatory curriculum, it is indisputable 
that there is very little of cultural value in 
the substitutes. If the average mind cannot 
find cultural value in the study of mathe- 
matics and foreign languages, where can 


such values be found and how can they be 
indelibly stamped on the lives of the raj 
and file of our people? 

This is our great problem. Educators myy 
prove that culture is possible for the ay 
as well as the superior mind, and make j 
available for those of secondary-school ag 
on all mental levels. Otherwise, we shoul 
be honest enough to admit that there is pp 
equality, but only similarity, of education 
opportunity in our liberty-loving country, 
Such an admission would imply that for the 
rank and file, regardless of constitution 
verbiage, education can consist only of the 
three R’s, the mechanics of life, and all cy. 
ture is reserved for the intelligentsia, par 
ticularly those who have reached the colleg 
and university level. 

If we are as a people intellectually ona 
sixth-grade level, then culture must k 
brought to us on that level. That, while not 
yet attained, has not yet been proved im 
possible. 

Faced with these problems, some teaches 
of high-school pupils have begun to change 
their point of view from subject-worship to 
child-service. Although there are still many 
who question whether the pupil is fitted for 
the subject, there is each year a slowly in 
creasing number who inquire whether the 
subject is fitted for the pupil. 

This change has entered the hearts of 
secondary-school teachers very slowly be 
cause of their essentially academic training 
and the tendency of the teacher to teach # 
he has been taught. Much less have they 
been influenced by the training schools than 
those who teach in the lower grades. So we 
have become accustomed in many commu 
nities to a child-centered elementary-chool 
teaching corps which transfers its carefully 
nurtured, successful and happy children to 
a subject-centered high-school faculty which 
thinks in terms of failure to pass, of high 
school standards, and of college preparation. 

Fortunately the percentage of child: 
centered high-school teachers is increasing 
and among these are many who have taught 
in elementary schools and who have been 
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transferred as a result of meritorious teach- 
ing and further study to secondary-school 
work. In addition, we are now getting an in- 
creasing number of high-school teachers 
with academic training and only secondary- 
school experience who in their high-school 
and college days have participated in extra- 
dassroom activities and who do not find it 
dificult to think of their pupils as human 
beings rather than as so much grist for the 
college-preparatory mill. 

Some improvement has been brought 
about in high-school curriculums and in 
courses of study, but public opinion fre- 
quently regards these non-college-prepara- 
tory offerings as socially inferior and there- 
fore undesirable. Most of these newer 
studies have been devised not as a means of 
providing a superior education on the 
secondary-school level, but as easy subjects 
which less intellectually capable students 
can pass. 

Enrollment in these subjects is regarded 
by pupils, parents, and teachers alike as a 
mark of inferiority and consequently as ab- 
horrent to democracy-loving Americans. 
This belief is exceedingly hard to uproot; 
for, reason parent and child, a college pre- 
paratory curriculum leads to college, but 
one of these substitute or “lower-order” 
curriculums leads—nowhere. And Americans 
of today must always be going somewhere. 

We try to tell pupils honestly that these 
educational offerings are not inferior, that 
they do provide a well-rounded education 
superior in many respects to that resulting 
from the studies we are obliged to offer to 
satisfy college entrance requirements, But 
we succeed only partially in persuading 
those who are convinced that a college edu- 
cation—any college education—guarantees 
success in life, and nothing else does. 

If, and when, the colleges admit their 
students on the basis of superior intelligence 
and accomplishment without prescribing 
the studies which must be pursued in the 
Preparatory school, then we shall find it 
less difficult to supply high-school pupils 
with the variety of educational offerings 


best suited to their individual talents. 

Some high schools are well on the way to 
diagnosing individual educational needs 
and to providing the instruction which will 
be most useful and most likely to lead to 
the success and the happiness of all types 
of pupils. The teacher working alone is 
highly subjective and often inaccurate in 
his attempts to prescribe for many of his 
pupils, but the able teacher aided by the 
school psychologist or trained guidance di- 
rector is becoming increasingly competent 
to treat secondary education as a matter of 
individual diagnosis and prescription. 

Not much longer should it be said, 
“There is no psychologist in our school sys- 
tem. We cannot afford one.” The services 
of an educational psychologist are as essen- 
tial to child welfare as the services of a 
school physician. Is not competent profes- 
sional advice about the mind as essential as 
advice about the body? 

Now that we have come thus far toward 
improving educational opportunities for 
young people, we are confronted with the 
recommendation of the Committee on Ori- 
entation? that “when it is manifest that he 
(a secondary-school pupil) cannot or will 
not materially profit from further study of 
what can be offered,” it should be the policy 
of the high schools “to eliminate him 
promptly”. Does that mean that in the 
opinion of this Committee the high schools 
of the United States are unable to offer all 
the instruction necessary so that any pupil 
of normal mentality can materially profit? 

We may not yet have discovered the best 
subject matter or methods to provide ma- 
terial profit for all of high-school age—but 
we are working to that end and have made 
considerable progress. 

Apparently the Committee is somewhat 
influenced by financial considerations; for 
it says* that the elimination of these boys 
and girls “will undoubtedly raise a rumpus, 
and it ought to do so. The rumpus ought 
to be so violent as to alarm the public and 


* Loc. cit., p. 243. 
* Loc. cit., p. 259. 
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to result, when all of the facts are known, 
in the voting of adequate funds to make 
possible either sufficiently liberalized cur- 
riculums to provide for all but the most 
abnormal youth, or else provisions of other 
kinds better to care for those who do not 
profit from the secondary-school offerings.” 

Why create a rumpus? Is that the best way 
to improve our schools? Why alarm the 
public? They look to us for professional 
leadership and advice. They want the best 
for their children, and when convinced that 
more money is needed to provide what is 
best in education, they will be willing to 
pay the bill. : 

Meanwhile, until they are convinced, 
they are not likely to be favorably impressed 
with the quality of our stewardship if we 
force a part of their children onto the street 
because we have not yet found the best way 
to educate these children with the money 
that has been appropriated, and because we 
fear that when we do know how to educate 
them properly we shall need more money 
to do so. 

If we feel that “returns do not justify the 
expenditure of public funds,’’* we must lose 
no time in correcting this situation, seeing 
to it, however, that the money now appro- 
priated is wisely expended, and when more 
money is needed for a specific, worthy pur- 
pose, saying so to the public which owns 
the schools and expects to pay for them. 
Shall we bury our one talent, because we 
were not entrusted with five? 

If we should decide to eliminate the high- 
school pupil with whose educational prob- 
lem we have failed to the extent that “the 
returns do not justify the expenditure of 
public funds,” how and where shall we 
eliminate him? 

The Committee on Orientation answers 
that we should eliminate him “as wisely as 
possible, directing him into some other 
school or into work for which he seems 
most fit.”° I should prefer to retain and 
educate him “as wisely as possible” rather 

* Loc. cit., p. 253. 


than to eliminate him by this method. 

As for “directing him into some othe 
school,” are we to understand that som 
other school, public or private, has found; 
way to educate those with whom we ad 
mittedly have failed? If so, we can doy 
well, for no community, when it unde. 
stands the situation, will permit us to retaip 
part of its children in the public schook 
and direct others elsewhere. 

As for “directing him into work for whic 
he seems most fit,” our failures are not fitted 
for any work, either by general or specif 
training, and we have no right to consider 
ourselves relieved of responsibility unti 
they are. 

When our secondary schools were chiefly 
college preparatory institutions, those who 
did not pass the subjects in this narrow field 
were dropped from school “because they 
were not college material.” When the public 
was persuaded that more should go to high 
school, in time almost everybody did go. 
Now, with almost everybody going to high 
school, we are asked to persuade the public 
more conscious than ever before of it 
ownership of the schools and of the right 
of all its children to equality of educational 
opportunity, that we should be authorized 
and directed to eliminate promptly from 
our high school, boys and girls who, in our 
opinion, cannot or will not materially profit 
from what we think we can offer. 

I cannot believe that the profession asa 
whole will willingly abandon its efforts to 
discover more and better types of currict 
lums to meet the secondary-school needs 
of all normal youth, nor that the public 
would permit it to do so. 

And if this handwashing process in regard 
to a portion of our high-school pupil 
should be approved, how will these same 
foundlings act a few years hence when, # 
voters and part owners of the public schools 
which earlier abandoned them as hopeles, 
they are asked to appropriate funds to pre 
vide suitable education for the next gener 


* Loc. cit., p. 243. 
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ation? For, “the Committee on the Orien- 
tation of Secondary Education approves as 
an ideal that some form of suitable educa- 
tion should be furnished for all normal 
youth until society is ready to provide em- 
ployment or until higher institutions accept 
them for further study.’’¢ 

This plan of the Committee, to eliminate 
certain pupils from high school, is but a 
temporary expediency, then, to be aban- 
doned when the educational profession dis- 
covers “some form of suitable education .. . 
for all normal youth.”* To turn backward 
is not the way to go foreward. To abandon 
ground already gained is not the way to 
gain more ground. 

We should praise the Committee on Ori- 
entation for recommending that the schools 
refuse to pretend to do what they honestly 
know they are not doing and cannot do. 
We should not attempt to conceal from the 
owners of the schools what we have tried to 
do for all the children and the particulars 


* Loc. cit., p. 251. 
"Loc. cit., p. 259. 
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in which we think we have failed. We 
should acquaint the owners with our plans 
for greater accomplishment, and the prob- 
able cost. Meanwhile we should not admit 
defeat while the battle is still in progress. 

The Committee on Orientation hopes 
that the school people of the country will 
approve its report. If they do, they will turn 
their faces away from democratic ideals of 
education, and will adopt a policy of de- 
featism at a time when democracy is in dis- 
favor throughout most of the world. There 
is no surer way to defeat democracy in the 
United States than to deny education to 
a portion of the population. 

There have been surprisingly few pub- 
lished comments on the Committee’s report 
since it appeared in January, 1937. The 
report is an important one, representing as 
it does the attitude of some of the country’s 
leading educators. And if not opposed, it 
is certain in time to be accepted as setting 
forth the most authoritative present-day 
thought in the field of secondary educa- 
tion. 


Committing by Committees 
By ANNE Ray 


To stimulate interest by developing an 
awareness of the practical necessity of Eng- 
lish in its many phases, and also of the 
fact that this subject is in reality a fascinat- 
ing game, despite juvenile theory to the 
contrary, each English class in the J. C. 
Murphy Junior High School, Atlanta, 
Georgia, has been divided into four groups. 

Three of the groups, the Sleuth Commit- 
tee, the Vocabulary Committee, and the 
Program committee, have charge of the class 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, re- 
spectively. 

_The Sleuth Committee, a pseudo-detec- 
live agency whose victims are grammatical 
errors, works with the aid of the teacher 
and the books in the hands of the class. 
The Vocabulary Committee presents each 


week a list of new words which are dis- 
cussed with the class and the teacher. Dic- 
tionaries come to the rescue when neces- 
sary. 

Each pupil is expected to supplement his 
personal vocabulary by at least three words 
a week—through book reviews, interest- 
ing excerpts, discussions of “Picturesque 
Speech” (Reader's Digest), broadcasts, etc. 
The work of the Program Committee is 
both entertaining and profitable. 

The Publicity Committee, made up of 
children who draw well, displays posters, 
booklets, etc., as the need is felt. 

“Chancey but broadenin’”, Edna Ferber 
said once in describing something. The 
teacher thinks in like descriptives—and 
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RADICAL goes 
CONSERVATIVE 


By 
GEORGE O. SPENCER 


HE COLLEGE undergraduate observer of 
p pr dome technique in the secondary 
school is in peril of one great error. Sound 
judgment is the result of detachment, if it 
is the product of any one thing, and detach- 
ment is a state of mind difficult for any col- 
lege critic to acquire. 

From the university lecture-hall, with its 
methods, its values, and its ideals—all adult 
—the student observer walks into the secon- 
dary-school classroom, and that first step 
over the threshold marks his entrance into 
another world. For four years he has been 
adjusting to mental furnishings that are 
post-adolescent. If he has been a sincere stu- 
dent, he has progressed beyond the state- 
ment of bare fact to the postulation of his 
own unique ideas of, how important prob- 
lems in his field might be settled. His mind 
is alive with subtlety and theory. 

When the college senior leaves the lecture- 
room to enter the secondary-school class- 
room he finds an antithetical and a crazy 
world—a curriculum daily replenished with 
the obvious, a technique practiced by a 
teacher seemingly with two essentials in 
mind, discipline and repetition. 

— 1 

Epiror’s Note: Readers who were inter- 
ested in the article “Compromise” by Stan- 
ley E. Dimond in the December issue will 
find a further treatment of the same subject, 
from a different point of view, in this article. 
In both articles, the problem of the pro- 
gressive teacher who finds himself in a con- 
servative public-school system is considered. 
The author, who has spent fifty hours of 
practice teaching in the Portland, Oregon, 
public schools, is a senior in the department 
of education of Reed College of that city. 
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At first he is overcome with a strange up. 
easiness, and to save his soul he cannot find 
the reason. The classroom is in order, the 
students are attentive, the teacher is at ease. 
Still, his mind is confused by a continuous 
humming in the air. It is a noise not heard 
by the ear, but felt subjectively, nonetheless, 
It is the sound of monotony, the externally. 
unheard clatter of the secondary-schodl 
technique, the sound of the pile-driving 
process at function in the high-school daw 
room, the driving of cold and nail-like facts 
into the consciousness of the students. 

If the student observer succumbs com- 
pletely, he carries his conclusions one step 
further. He concludes that the teacher’ 
attempt to drive knowledge into the heads 
of her adolescent charges is like trying to 
drive ten-penny nails into marble slabs. The 
point seldom penetrates the periphery. 

This is a first response, but I doubt if the 
college senior practicing teaching in the 
secondary-schools ever quite surmounts it 
At least, he remains vulnerable to his first 
unpleasant impression until he folds up his 
college diploma, slips it in his pocket, takes 
up residence in an actual teaching com- 
munity, and gets down to the concrete bus- 
ness of working with the high-school class 
room on its own terms. At least, the kind 
of criticism I have listened to in college 
Education classes somehow seems pertinent 
to the kind of first impression the secondary 
classroom makes upon the _ practicing 
teacher, as a college student. 

Listen carefully to what the student 
teacher says concerning his first teaching &- 
perience and you will hear: That high 
school students do not think, that the secot 
dary-school teacher fails to invoke interest 
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that high-school classes are dull, that both 
teachers and students miss the point al- 
together. = ; 

These quick little barbs of criticism, like 
s many exploding bits of shrapnel, make 
the dass in Education in our college the 
simulating discussion group that it is. After 
fifty hours of observing, however, I am be- 
ginning to wonder if anything can be done 
about that secondary-school curriculum and 
technique which the student teacher attacks 
-which he decries bitterly in the lecture- 
hall and makes puns about over the dinner 
table. 

Every Education student I ever knew, 
myself included, at one time or another has 
had his sarcastic little joke at the expense 
of the secondary-school system. He has been 
very noisy about what can be done to make 
the high school more interesting. Indeed, 
his note of criticism, and that of many pro- 
gressive educators, often has struck the high 
pitch of the prophet urging all men to arise 
and proceed to the Promised Land. It smacks 
a bit of Utopia and fanatic zeal—this loud 
cry of the zealot concerning what can be 
done to the secondary-school classroom. In 
avery real sense, I am beginning to wonder 
if anything should be done. 

The student teacher makes his greatest 
blunder by failing to acknowledge the dif- 
ference between two kinds of values. It is 
true that when he sits viewing the secondary- 
school classroom he is struck by the differ- 
ence between two worlds—on the one hand, 
the college environment of which he is now 
a part, and on the other, the high-school 
situation in which he was once just as in- 
extricably involved as each of the adoles- 
cents he sees sitting around him at their 
desks. He recognizes the difference, but he 
fails to acknowledge the incompatibility. 
Persistently, he criticizes the values of one 
world in terms of the values of the other. 

Here I sit again in the secondary-school 
dlassroom, he muses. Where I once sat 
another student is sitting, but the situation 
is tragically the same. Neither his life nor 
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my life is very much affected by what goes 
on here. 

When I entered college it seemed that I 
had taken residence in a new country. Sud- 
denly my mind and senses quickened. They 
became alive. After the freshman year I 
found my field. The experience of working 
in my chosen subject is the most important 
part of my life, to date. I believe it will 
continue to be the one activity making life 
worthwhile. 

But what do my eyes see here—such stupid 
drumming of inconsequentials into young 
minds I have never before seen. Has anyone 
ever seen such foolishness as this since time 
began? 

Undoubtedly such observations bear some 
weight of validity. There are new worlds 
to conquer in every profession—in medicine, 
in religion, in law, as well as in teaching. 
The psychological error of interpreting the 
value of one set of circumstances in terms 
of another, however, I believe can lead to no 
real good. 

That the secondary-school curriculum is 
replete with the obvious need not be denied. 
But whether the obvious is as inconsequen- 
tial as student critics affirm is another 
matter. Perhaps it is the only kind of knowl- 
edge the adolescent can thoroughly digest. 
Repetition may be dull to the college ob- 
server, and the pupils’ reactions to it may 
seem tedious to the man standing on the 
sidelines. 

On the other hand, the apparently me- 
chanical question-and-answer process going 
on in the secondary schoolroom may be to 
the teacher and to the students themselves, 
a kind of thinking, just as valid and mean- 
ingful to them as the ratiocination at func- 
tion in the college intellect. 

Nor has the adult observer any right to 
view his own secondary-school “past” as a 
wasteland, barren of all living springs. To- 
day I should hate to play drop-the-hand- 
kerchief, or run-sheep-run. These childhood 
games would bore me now beyond telling. 
But they delighted me once, and the chil- 
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dren of our neighborhood repeated them 
night after night on the street-corner. To 
the adult bystander this daily repetition of 
simple game-patterns must have seemed ex- 
ceedingly dull. But it was scintillating to us. 

I admit that playing children express a 
spontaneity that reciting children in the 
secondary-school classroom do not appar- 
ently possess. In fact, the point might be 
made that the extra-curricular activity in 
adolescence represents the true parallel to 
the game in childhood. It may be good 
argument to criticize the classroom because 
it fails to reflect the spontaneity of the dra- 
matic group and the gridiron. Still, there 
is one other good rebuttal in defense of the 
secondary-school technique of practicing 
repetition, and stressing the obvious. 

Whenever I sit down at my desk to write 
an essay—which I like to do—I thank all 
the Christian and pagan gods for my 
knowledge of rudimentary grammar. Per- 
haps the knowledge of clauses and partici- 
ples bored me a little in the getting, and 
the student teachers may say that I should 
have got a great deal more. In fact, simple 
grammar texts seem a trifle tedious when I 
approach them today. Yet I wonder if a 
different kind of secondary-school classroom 
would have developed that more eager in- 
terest in syntax which I have today. 

The argument may be applied similarly 
to Shakespeare. In high school I never ab- 
sorbed the full-bodied beauty of Macbeth, 
which I now enjoy, but I reacted to one 
thing. I was impressed by the beauty of 
several lovely lines. When the time arrived 
for selecting courses in college, I remem- 
bered them. I signed up for Elizabethan 
literature. 

Furthermore, when I reflect deeply, I do 
not believe that a revised curriculum could 
have aroused in my unmathematical dispo- 
sition any interest in the mysteries of al- 
gebra and arithmetic more sparkling than 
the indifferent attitude which the conven- 
tional secondary-school regimen appears to 
have developed. Counting the number of 
seams on a baseball, and dividing them by 
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the number of strings on a tennis racke, 
after the progressive fashion, I am afraid 
would have been just as strenuous to my 
non-practical sensibilities. The proceg 
would have been just as dull, just as up. 
savory. 

The mistake of expecting too much of 
secondary education and of adolescent year 
reflects itself subtly in the mental state of 
the unsuccessful classroom teacher. I refer 
to that commonly observed condition of 
mind in pedagogy known as “the teachers 
rut”. The keen observer, if he opens his 
eyes, will see that those teachers in the deep 
est “rut” are not often those who have come 
to the teaching profession with idyllic r 
form in mind. 

Conversely, the poorest teachers, as often 
as not, are those who entered the profession 
with just the same kind of enthusiasm and 
zest in their subject as that which the sw 
dent teacher expresses before he walks into 
the secondary classroom. Effervescing with 
the zeal of a little miracle worker, he ha 
entered teaching with the express purpose 
in mind of showing his more experienced 
colleagues “a thing or two”. 

By attempting to foist upon adolescent 
minds an adult and college viewpoint of his 
subject, the apprentice runs point blank 
into a wall. He finds that neither his col 
leagues nor his students will accept what 
he has to give. In fact, it is doubtful if itis 
within the capacity of the latter to accept 
fully either the enthusiasm or the material 
he does have to offer. 

In the end such an individual compet 
sates for his failure by denouncing the se 
ondary-school system, in toto, as perverse, 
and by espousing some progressive “cause. 
Either that, or he settles comfortably into 
the “rut” of regarding his teaching a 4 
“job”, tolerable because it furnishes him 
with the money and the time to pursue his 
own more mature interests outside the das 
room. 

The most successful teacher is usually the 
individual who faces the limitations of se 
ondary education before he signs his firs 
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teaching contract. Because he does not ex- 
pect Utopia overnight he avoids disillusion- 
ment and finds delightful experience in 
dealing with the high-school classroom on 
its own level, within its limitations. 

Because he is willing to adjust himself 
to teaching rudimentary grammar, perhaps 
after the diagram method, and to teaching 
Shakespeare with little hope of getting 
across to his students the feeling of high 
tragedy which masterpieces deserve, it does 
not necessarily follow that he is not inter- 
ested, as a person, in greater appreciations, 
or that his efforts, as a teacher, result in 
the student’s learning nothing at all. 

The good teacher is ever alert with the 
expectancy of a man hoping to find great 
enthusiasms for great things expressed by 
the students under his care, but he is not 
balked when he encounters the limitations 
which the adolescent mind by its very nature 
imposes upon the material possible to teach, 
and the alternative methods by which the 
latter may be taught. 

It is an act of bravery for the good teach- 
er to criticize the curriculum for being a 
top-heavy monument to pointlessness, which 
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it often is. But it is an act of cowardice for 
him to attempt to invoke college enthusi- 
asms in a secondary-school setting, and to 
lay down on the job when he finds, as he 
surely must, that it cannot be done. 

Nowadays, in the Education lecture-hall 
in our colleges, the aptitude of the prospec- 
tive teacher in his future vocation is too 
often measured by the amount of invective 
he can summon to his tongue in attacking 
the “status quo” of secondary education. I 
have talked to prospective teachers—they 
are my undergraduate classmates—and I 
have also conversed with many apprentices 
after their first year in the teaching pro- 
fession. These discussions have taught me 
one thing: Were I a superintendent of 
schools I would not judge the ability of the 
teaching candidate by the number of re- 
forms he might suggest so glibly in his in- 
terview. Rather, I should evaluate his prob- 
ability for success in the teaching profession 
by how well he might bear the blow of 
secondary-school inevitabilities and limita- 
tions on the chin. In a difficult choice, I 
should hire the conservative, not the radi- 
cal. 


Educational Philosophy 


By LrEsTER VANDER WERF 


Would that such meddlesome infinity 
That seeps into my bones and bids me raid 
The universe of Setebos and ‘ologies 
Would eek itself to nothingness, and so 
Would be non-entity instead of plague 

Of vilest measure. Rather let it be 

An ample weighing of Procrustean beds 
In which we strive to fit our progenies. 


It was indeed cold water spilt today 

On anxious youths, as if by some tongue-cheeked 
Baptismal rite we might freeze them for sins 

We have been nurturing. God bring us down 
To earth to stay and leave the mysteries 

To fools who scare the moon with lolligogs 
Worth pith and pit and pendulum. And why? 


We have a precious morsel here. Let's bite. 








The Government’s Indian Schools: 


REVISING IDEAS 
ABOUT INDIANS 


By 
WILLARD W. BEATTY 


THE average white American the In- 
"Taian has become a matter of romantic 
legend. 

He has an uncomfortable feeling that the 
whites possessed themselves of the red man’s 
continent over the opposition of its original 
owners and without adequate compensation. 

He suffers further qualms of conscience 
from the lurking suspicion that the army, 
the traders, and the pioneers exploited the 
Indians rather ruthlessly, and he has the 
faint recollection that Indians have proved 
susceptible to simple diseases introduced by 
the white man and have died in large num- 
bers from epidemics toward which the white 
man has developed a relative immunity. 

Some 20 years ago, when James Earle 
Frasier depicted the Indian race by a monu- 
mental statue of an exhausted Indian on an 
exhausted horse and called it “The End of 
the Trail,” we rather regretfully accepted it 
as a memorial to a vanishing race. 

Aside from these vague impressions, the 
American Indian, unfortunately, means 
little to us. From the standpoint of the In- 


—— fi} 


Epitor’s Note: This article is not con- 
fined to the educational problems of the 
Indian Schools, but attempts to set forth 
some current misconceptions about Indians 
and then present the truth. Mr. Beatty went 
to the Office of Indian Affairs as director of 
education from the superintendency of the 
Bronxville Public Schools. He is a former 
president of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation, 


dian, and in justice to ourselves, our ignor. 
ance is to be regretted, for it has made 
possible many instances of continued ex. 
ploitation of the Indian. 

Moreover, many of our impressions are 
not in accordance with the facts. Evidence 
is accumulating that the Indian today is 
far from a vanishing race. In proportion to 
the total population, his numbers are rela 
tively insignificant. It is probable that the 
United States lists not more than 150,000 
full blood Indians of all tribes. Counting 
the mixed blood offspring of white and In- 
dian unions, a total of approximately 
400,000 persons in the United States is 
recognized as being of Indian blood. But in 
many Indian communities the birth rate 
today far exceeds that of the native white 
American, and for several years has ex 
ceeded that of any other national group. 

While the Indian death rate from all 
causes is considerably greater than that of 
the general population, increasing immun- 
ity to disease and improved medical care 
furnished by the federal Indian Service have 
greatly increased the life expectancy of the 
Indian. Therefore, there is no prospect that 
our consciences may become eased through 
the gradual disappearance of the Indian 
problem. 

At the time the Frasier statue first be 
came popular, it was commonly believed 
that those Indians who didn’t die off from 
disease would lose their distinctive radal 
characteristics through intermarriage with 
whites in the surrounding areas. That 
process of “assimilation” went ahead rather 
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rapidly for a number of years in eastern 
Oklahoma, and among those Indian tribes 
whose economic assets attracted the white 
man. However, there are certain large 

ps of Indians, such as those of the 
Southwest, where intermarriage has never 
been generally practiced, who today are still 
largely full blood groups. And there are 
substantial bodies of full blood Indians in 
most of the areas where Indians now live 
which still oppose intermarriage. The per- 
sonnel of these groups appears to be increas- 
ing in number. 

Because the Indians have been in contact 
with English-speaking whites for more than 
goo years, and because many of the Indian 
dialects were used by a very limited num- 
ber of people, most of us take it for granted 
that the Indians have accepted English as 
a substitute for their own languages. 

As a matter of fact, this is far from true. 
It is estimated today that fully 95 per cent 
of the 45,000 Navajos living in Arizona and 
New Mexico depend entirely on their own 
ianguage and have no use of English. Even 
in eastern Oklahoma, home of the descend- 
ants of the Five Civilized Tribes, there are 
numerous communities, where Indian blood 
predominates, in which a native Indian lan- 
guage is in general use. 

Almost all of the Navajo children enter- 
ing school for the first time are non-English 
speaking, which of course presents a dis- 
tinctive teaching problem for which our 
teachers must be in some way prepared. 

Until very recently a limited number of 
Navajo children were in school, and prac- 
tically all of these were attending boarding 
schools away from the reservation. During 
the present administration 40 day schools 
which have been built on the reservation 
have greatly increased the number of stu- 
dents now in school. This means, however, 
that beginners range in age from six to 
twenty, and few of them speak English. 

On the Sioux reservations in the Dakotas, 
educational opportunities have been pro- 
vided for a longer period of time. As a 
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result, most of the children of school age 
are enrolled, but among the beginners in 
the early grades, the proportion of non- 
English speaking children is frequently as 
high as go per cent. 

In Oklahoma the great majority of chil- 
dren of Indian blood are attending the pub- 
lic schools. Therefore an accurate record of 
language difficulty is not available, but in 
the federal boarding schools for orphan In- 
dian children, the percentage of non-English 
speaking children in the lower grades also 
amounts to approximately go per cent. 

These facts will come as a shock to some 
of those who believe that the old govern- 
mental policy of forbidding the use of In- 
dian languages around the earlier schools 
should have effectively discouraged their 
use and forced the acceptance of English. 
As a matter of fact, this prohibition of the 
use of the Indian languages seems to have 
actually aroused an unconscious determina- 
tion to preserve them. But the immediate 
effect on the students themselves has some- 
times been most unfortunate. 

Because many Indian Service teachers 
were ill-prepared to cope with the language 
problem, large numbers of children left the 
Indian Service schools without any ade- 
quate command of English, and yet had 
been isolated from their homes and tribes 
during that formative period of adolescence 
so that they failed to develop a mastery 
of their native tongues. 

These children have suffered a stunting 
of their intellectual development because 
they have lacked the vocabulary in either 
English or Indian with which to expand 
their intellectual interests. With the rescind- 
ing of the prohibitions against the use of 
Indian languages in federal schools, some 
seven or eight years ago, an increased inter- 
est in English has become manifest even 
among the adults of the several tribes. 

Another problem in the education of In- 
dians which is not even sensed by the aver- 
age educator grows out of the fact that none 
of the North American tribes at the time of 
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the coming of the white man possessed writ- 
ten records. 

The average white child, even in the 
poorest families, grows up in an environ- 
ment in which some form of printing has 
played an active part. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books are present in even the 
poorer homes, and where these are absent, 
bill board advertising, the printed cartons 
of the general store, and a variety of other 
media depending on print to tell a story, 
confront him at almost every turn. 

As a result, most children arrive in school 
wanting to learn to read and conscious of 
certain advantages to be gained from the 
skill. The degree to which this initial inter- 
est is capitalized by the teachers depends in 
large part upon the teacher's preparation 
and training, but it nevertheless remains an 
asset of incalculable value in the ordinary 
process of primary education. 

Many Indian children, especially those 
who come to school without English, suffer 
from the added handicap of unfamiliarity 
with the printed word. The initial teach- 
ing problem with this group becomes that 
of creating an oral familiarity with the Eng- 
lish language. Reading can well be fore- 
gone for a year or more while the child is 
taught not only to speak English, but to 
think in English and accept it as a normal 
vehicle for thought and expression. 

Another of the misconceptions of 20 years 
ago was that the Indian reservation was a 
detention camp. 

In the days when some of the more war- 
like groups were being pacified, the treaties 
of pacification limited the activities of the 
tribes to these areas. These restrictions have 
long since disappeared, and all Indians may 
come and go with the same freedom as any 
other citizen. 

Those who believed that the restriction 
of Indians to reservation areas was unwise 
or unfair have lost sight entirely of the fact 
that many of the reservations contained ex- 
cellent land held in trust for Indian use by 
the federal government and capable of eco- 


nomic development for the Indians to , 
much greater extent than is now true. 

While the average citizen has been ignor- 
ant of these facts, the exploiter of Indians 
has been busily attempting to secure the 
release of these lands from federal contr 
so that they might be acquired by white, 
It is estimated that at the time of John 
Collier’s appointment as Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Indian lands were being 
alienated at the rate of 50 acres a day. By 
order of Secretary Ickes this was stopped, 
and the Indian Reorganization Act passed 
in the early days of the Roosevelt adminis 
tration has reversed the process and the 
federal government is now buying lands for 
Indian use. 

Because of this sentimental urge to re 
lease the Indians from their restricted areas, 
the Indian schools have at times concen- 
trated their attention upon a program of 
vocational education leading toward in- 
dustrial and urban employment, instead of 
preparing the young Indians to make a 
maximum use of their own assets. The pres 
ent Indian schools are concerned with the 
problem of preparing Indian young people 
for economic self-sufficiency in the use of 
their individual or tribal assets. 

While we have tolerated and in many 
instances become proud of the units within 
our great republic which have retained 
much of their old world racial flavor, we 
have shown a peculiar intolerance of the 
preservation of distinctively Indian char 
acteristics. 

That New York City contains a larger 
Italian population than any city of Italy, 
that it contains more Poles than the largest 
city in Poland, and that these groups have 
preserved unique and beautiful customs i 
a matter for boastful pride. That San Fran- 
cisco as well as many other American cities 
has a Chinatown, and that here and there 
are groups of Armenians, Hawaiians, Portu- 
guese, or Germans who while adapting their 
ways to ours nevertheless add color to out 
daily life by their differences in manner and 
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customs, is taken for granted and frequently 
appreciated. 

Yet for 100 years the whites of this coun- 
try not only ignored the uniquely beautiful 
traditions and customs of the Indians, but 
exerted every effort to stamp them out as 
savage and pagan, and substitute a drab 
uniformity in keeping with the blue denim 
overall which has become the racial costume 
of the modern, reservation Indian. 

The present administration believes that 
the Indians can never take their rightful 
place among us so long as there are Indians 
and whites who fail to recognize the distinc- 
tive and valuable contribution to our na- 
tional culture which will come through the 
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preservation of the best elements of these 
indigenous cultures. For this reason more 
and more emphasis is being given in our 
Indian schools to a study of Indian his- 
tory, Indian customs, and Indian arts and 
crafts. 

No one believes that a revival of pre- 
Columbian life is either possible or desir- 
able. Neither the government nor the In- 
dians themselves believe that Indian life 
can go on in a vacuum. Both recognize that 
there must be many and continuing adapta- 
tions to the white life with which they are 
surrounded, but both Indian and white life 
can be enriched by respectful recognition of 
the values in Indian culture. 


The Teacher's Prayer 


By ELeaAnor F. Brown 


Dear Lord, when you are handing out 
The jobs we'll do up there, 

I wonder if you’d mind so much 
Remembering my prayer: 


I'd like the little cherubim 

And seraphim to teach. 

An angel-room would be so nice, 
Grown bright with golden speech. 
There'd never be a child come late. 
No one would ever fail. 

There'd be no need for discipline 
No will too weak nor frail. 


The parents wouldn't come around, 
Not in my Heaven school. 

There'd be no need of grading 

Nor yet a need for rule. 

All things would be perfection then. 
I'd have some children still. 

On earth they'd think me old to teach, 
They wouldn’t know the thrill 

That comes from seeing lifted heads, 
Bright eyes and rumpled hair. 


But please, Dear Lord,’mongst all the pure 
Have one smal] Devil there! 











An attack on automatic salary increases and tenure: 


TWO STEPS toward 
BETTER TEACHING 


ANONYMOUS 


VER since economy in the functions of 
E city and state government became the 
watchword some five or more years ago, 
the public schools of this country have 
been under a constant fire of criticism. 
Some of this has been carping and stupid, 
but enough of it has been shrewd and in- 
telligent to call considerable attention to 
the schools and their staffs. 

As a result there is hardly a person in 
any wav connected with schools who would 
not wholeheartedly be glad to see improve- 
ment in the quality of the personnel and in 
the work accomplished. Indeed, such a de- 
sire has been the reason for most of the 
legislation and regulation requiring ex- 
aminations, licensing, “alertness” courses, 
and supervision. These have all done their 
part in raising standards, and have been 
entirely worth while. 

There are two other factors in the matter 
of personnel improvement that deserve 
consideration. They are the automatic 
schedule for salary increase, and tenure. 

Both of these features of the teachers’ 
contracts were introduced to improve the 
lot of the teacher under the direction of 
politically-minded committees, and super- 
intendents appointed by the same short- 

— 

Eprror’s Note: Automatic salary in- 
creases and tenure are attacked in this 
article by a classroom teacher. He has con- 
structive suggestions to offer on each of 
these subjects. The author requested 
anonymity for reasons which the editors, 
after correspondence with him, accepted 
as valid. 


sighted committees. Where they wer 
adopted, they effectively stopped abusg 
that had reduced the teaching profession to 
a thankless, little-respected drudgery. Both 
automatic schedule and tenure, however, 
have produced a condition that is abso 
lutely unique among the professions, 

A teacher’s immunity from discharge and 
his certainty of salary increase are condi- 
tions found in no other work, and both 
do a great deal to counterbalance the 
stimulating effect of required courses and 
supervision. It is a sad fact that in all 
but the very highest type of teacher there 
is a tendency to teach and let the yearly 
raise take care of itself. 

There is a great need for a spur that will 
come from within the teacher himself. | 
should like to suggest two changes in exist- 
ing customs that would tend to provide 
such an internal spur. 

There are many aspects of the automatic 
salary schedule that are obviously unfair. 
The most apparent is that the teacher 
whose work shows no improvement and has 
little effect on the students gets the same 
increment as the good disciplinarian, the 
careful planner, and the intelligent it 
novator of new methods. Both of thes 
people receive the same raise each yea 
from a grateful school board, and the condi- 
tion is so common that most of the people 
who read this will nod to themselves and 
recognize many illustrations. 

In the professional or business world, it 
would be difficult to find a parallel site 
ation. 

The remedy for such a condition must 
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be carefully chosen and applied. Opponents 
of the yearly increment will blandly assume 
that the removal of this type of contract 
js the remedy, but such is far from the 
case. The presence of the yearly raise makes 
conscientious teachers feel the need for 
sudy and initiative, but the removal of 
such a contract would excuse all but those 
who attacked their work with a sort of 
missionary zeal. Actually, this kind of 
program would set the whole educational 
organization back at least a score of years. 

The actual remedy lies in a modification 
of the plans already employed by some sys- 
tems. One of which I know is used in 
a small city where contracts are awarded 
yearly, with customary but not mandatory 
raises. In general practice, excellent teach- 
ing standards are rewarded by regular con- 
tracts with increased salaries, while lowered 
standards and unsatisfactory work result 
first in renewed contracts at stationary 
salaries, and then in unrenewed contracts. 
Such a system, honestly applied and intelli- 
gently handled, results in very little dis- 
satisfaction and a very high type of 
teacher. 

It is all too clear, however, what a short- 
sighted school board or superintendent 
could do with schools so organized! It is 
obvious as well that such a system would 
be very difficult to apply, if not entirely 
impossible, in a large city where frequent 
visits to classes and close contacts with 
teachers are not easily made. 

It is often a source of amusement to 
teachers to observe how few lecturers in 
education follow the psychology nearly 
every one of them recites so glibly. Such 
conditions as those described in the para- 
graphs preceding must strike a similar 
chord. 

We study and talk about motivation, 
positive and negative commands, punish- 
ments and rewards—all of which we use 
with greater or less success on students. 
But superintendents and supervisors, prin- 
apals and heads of departments, are all too 
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prone to forget that the same intelligent 
psychology will work with teachers, who 
are, after all, human beings. 

Even the most superficial examination 
of the salary situation must reveal how 
little educational psychology has been ap- 
plied to teachers themselves. What moti- 
vation is provided for better teaching? 
What helpful positive suggestion is ever 
made? And what reward is offered for con- 
scientious work? 

There is a remedy to be found in a sys- 
tem under which the following steps will 
be taken: 

1. At the opening of the fall term, each 
teacher is to receive a letter similar to this: 


“Dear Mr. Atwater: 


Your salary for the ensuing year has been 
established at $———_——., as a result of your work 
during the past year. The school committee joins 
the superintendent in hoping that you will main- 
tain the same standard you set so successfully for 
yourself, 

In order to be eligible next year for the yearly 
increase in salary, it will be necessary for you to 
do one or more of the things listed below. 

1. Study and pass with a grade of “B” or its 
equivalent one or more of the courses approved 
by the superintendent's office (list on request). 
(Increase not granted on this alone, unless work 
completes master’s or other graduate degree.) 

2. Engage in your classes in some experimental 
technique and report fully on same. 

3. Devise some new approach to your subject 
and prepare it for experimental work. 

4. Employ some established technique new to you 
or to your school, and report on its effect. 

5. Show by report the maintenance of previous 
high standards of work or show the effect of definite 
efforts toward a certain goal. 

6. Direct in your department some planned pro- 
gram designed to increase efficiency and quality of 
teaching. 

7. Show by report the maintenance and improve- 
ment, through your direction, of teaching, disci- 
plinary, and professional standards in your school. 

(Note: 2, 3, or 4 may be done in conjunction with 
a group of teachers. Separate applications must be 
made.) 

Applications for increased salary should be filled 
out on the blanks provided herewith, and must be 
returned with whatever reports are necessary to 
the office of the superintendent not later than 








March 15, 193-. Decisions will be reached by the 
committee after consultations and visits by appoint- 
ment. 

Notice of decision with reasons will be sent be- 
fore the close of schooi in June. 


Sincerely,” 


2. All such applications should be 
approved in secret by the applicant’s im- 
mediate superior—teachers’ by the depart- 
ment head, department heads’ by the 
principal, etc. Above the principal's, the 
matter should be handled by the superin- 
tendent’s recommendation to the school 
committee. 

An additional check could be the ap- 
proval of a teachers’ committee of three 
whose salaries are at the maximum and 
who are nominated and elected by a 
majority of teachers within the school. They 
would approve all applications going out 
from the school. 

3. Since, under such a plan, it would 
still be possible for the superintendent's 
committee (which should have representa- 
tives chosen by the teachers) to impose 
conditions which would prevent all but a 
few from receiving raises, some protection 
is necessary. It could be secured by includ- 
ing in the state or city law covering the 
case, clauses which would provide for these 
things: 

a. The right of the school committee 
to demand from the city treasurer a sum of 
money for the operation of the school budg- 
et which includes a one-hundred-dollar 
yearly raise to every member of the school 
staff, provided such a figure does not ex- 
ceed a predetermined percentage of the 
whole income of the city treasurer's office. 

b. The duty of the city treasurer to 
earmark for the use of the schools a suf- 
ficient sum of money to provide raises for 
75 per cent of the members of the school 
staff, whether or not the superintendent's 
committee recommends raises for that num- 
ber. 

This money is to be impounded in a 
separate account, to draw interest, and to 
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accumulate until the amount is sufficien, 
to provide a one-hundred-dollar raise fo 
all members of the school staff for one 
year, at which time the money shall by 
added to the school funds for that purpose 
only. 

c. The existence of a committee of ap- 
peal, which could be the Contract Com. 
mittee mentioned later. It should have 
power only to make recommendations to 
the superintendent, but not to override his 
decision. 

The advantages of this system may be 
enumerated as follows: 


1. The reward or motivation is positive and de. 
pendent on the applicant's energy and ability. 

2. The teacher whose work does not permit him 
to make application will feel that the quality of 
his own work is the cause of his not receiving a 
salary increase. 

g- All teachers would know definitely what had 
to be accomplished in order to obtain increased 
salary. (In the case of some teacher with a special 
problem, the solution of that problem might be the 
interpretation of No. 5 under the requirements 
in the superintendent's letter quoted.) 

4. The necessity for giving reasons for decisions 
would tend to prevent the entrance of personal spite. 

5. Teachers as a whole would be protected by 
the regulation requiring the appropriation of at 
least 75 per cent of the number of possible raises. 

6. It is obvious that the system would abolish 
most of the unfairness of the automatic system, and 
would tend to improve standards of teaching 
throughout the schools. 


Earlier in this article I said that the 
combination of life tenure and automatic 
salary increase created a situation unparal- 
leled in the business or professional world. 

A doctor, for instance, having secured 
his degree and license, may be considered 
to have life tenure of his work in that he 
may remain nominally a physician to the 
end of his days. There is, however, another 
side to the statement. He will find his 
ability, the quality of his work, and his 
industry the direct determining factors of 
his income and professional reputation. He 
may even find that his lack of ability makes 
it economically impossible for him to com 
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tinue the practice of medicine. Thus his 
tenure of title will not mean that he can 
endanger people through his ignorance. 

On the contrary, a teacher, once ap- 
pointed to a position with life tenure, is 
there for better or for worse. His ability 
may remain static, decline, or improve, but 
he will continue to be assigned classes of 

pils who will of necessity leave his room 
with the effect of his teaching indelibly 
stamped upon them. His teaching may be 
far worse in comparison than the work of 
the physician, or of a lawyer who attracts 
a very few clients, yet he will hold his 
job, and, if he lives, will receive his maxi- 
mum salary with the best of his colleagues. 

In any individual school system, the num- 
ber of people who constitute an actual 
menace by reason of their unsuitability is 
not large, but like a strong chemical in 
solution, their influence spreads without 
control. They weaken the whole structure 
of the profession. 

I refer to those teachers who feel the 
necessity of using blasphemous language in 
the ordinary classroom, who inflict slightly 
off-color stories on adolescent boys and 
girls, who have little or no real interest in 
or knowledge of their subject, and whose 
temperaments are utterly out of tune with 
those whom they attempt to teach. Such 
people, in addition to the one who drinks 
to excess, but whose tenure is the more 
easily broken because of the flagrance and 
fragrance of his sin, exist in nearly every 
system of any size. 

These people, as a result of the tenure 
system, enjoy privileges which would be 
most emphatically denied them in any 
other job or professional capacity. Their 
very existence as members of the teaching 
profession is a constant blemish to others of 
the group. And their effect on the students 
lasts for years, 

_ Tenure at its best is something of a 
joke, since in most cases the state certificate 
necessary for teaching is renewed at inter- 
vals of every five years or so, on condition 
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that certain courses of study have been 
taken. Since the city cannot employ a 
teacher who does not hold a state certificate, 
then it follows that tenure is permanent 
only if the requirements for state certifica- 
tion are met. 

Thus a person need but pay lip-service 
to some courses in education, and without 
putting into practice one theory so learned, 
may enjoy a good job for the rest of his 
working life. As he grows older, he may 
utterly lose all the qualities that once made 
him acceptable to a school committee or 
a superintendent. But he is still a teacher. 

Yes, the tenure system has its faults. 

I should like to suggest these require- 
ments for any school department or teach- 
ers’ organization anxious to improve their 
personnel: 


1. Retention of certification requirements 

2. Retention of probationary period 

§- Permanent appointment with clause stating 
possible basis for its termination for reasons agreed 
upon by the teachers’ organization and the school 
committee. One of the reasons should be stated 
broadly enough to include lapses from the proper 
standards of work, in extreme cases. 

4. Adoption of a definite organization and a 
plan of procedure, possibly as follows: 

a. A special committee of an odd number of 
teachers, each of whom has been at least 
fifteen years the holder of a permanent ap- 
pointment, elected by (a) a majority vote of 
the teachers’ organization, with approval of 
the superintendent (to minimize possibility 
of packing with people of low professional 
standards), or (b) a three-quarters vote of 
the teachers over the superintendent's veto 
(to prevent deadlock) to discuss with the 
superintendent the termination of contracts 
for stated causes, and to hear cases of com- 
plaints about matters of contract and salary 

b. This committee to be called the Contract 
Committee or Standards Committee, whose 
duty is to uphold the reputation of the group 
as a whole by coéperating with the superin- 
tendent in matters of contract for the good of 
the school department and the standards of 
the teaching profession. 

c. When, to the superintendent or committee, 
it shall seem best to terminate an individual 
contract, either the superintendent or the 
committee chairman shall call a meeting, 





notifying each member, for a discussion of the 
reasons for considering such termination, 
without mentioning the offender’s name. 

If first consideration seems to warrant fur- 
ther examination, the name should be dis- 
closed and the discussion be continued. 

The committee may call the offending 
teacher before it for questioning and to give 
her an opportunity to answer the charge, and 
it may request evidence in confidence from 
other teachers. 

A decision to terminate a contract must be made 
by the superintendent and a majority of the entire 
committee. 

If in the event of an unusual emergency, the 
committee and superintendent do not agree, the 
superintendent plus the minority group of the com- 
mittee may require from the teachers’ organization 
the election of an entirely new committee. 

The procedure previously explained shall then 
be followed, but if the same disagreement still pre- 
vails, the opinion of the majority must stand with- 
out recourse to a new election. 
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The adoption of this plan would make 
possible the exclusion of those members of 
a school system whose ability and charac. 
ter are not compatible with the standards 
of the profession as a whole. It is fair both 
to the superintendent and to the teacher 
and offers an opportunity for the adjus. 
ment of conditions professionally unsatis 
factory. 

I am a teacher in a system where an ip. 
crease of one hundred dollars a year js 
required, and where, to my knowledge, the 
only teacher ever actually discharged was 
one who frequently came to school s0 in. 
toxicated he was unable to teach. Yet | 
believe the two changes I have outlined 
could be incorporated with advantages to 
the school department and to the individual 
teacher. 


Ode to My Supervising Principal 


By Marcaret T. Cussler 


Pensive I pace my classroom floor 

On Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday— 
Such verve, response, esprit de corps! 
You come on Friday. 


Wednesday afternoon we swoon 
With white Elaine at Lancelot’s feet; 
You enter when the glamorous moon 
Has fled—on Monday morning! 


And though I turn a yearning ear 
First-floorward as the period brings 
The fleeting climnax of the year— 


You visit later. 


L’Envoi 


Here, Sire, my vassalage I pen; 

One humble boon is all I would: 
To time your observations when 
I’m going good. 
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By R. C. NICHOLS 


EX-SCHOOL TEACHER 


on’T misunderstand the title of this 

article. It is not my intention to aid 
you in developing hypnotic or psychic pow- 
es nor to teach you how to become the 
“life of the party and learn to play the 
saxophone with ten easy lessons.” Further- 
more, you will not receive the type of advice 
that is commonly given by that noted col- 
umnist, Dorothy Dix. You can become an 
Ex-School Teacher by finding your own 
Romeo, and the suggestions that I have to 
give you here have nothing to do with that. 

I don’t have any advice to give to those 
who will leave the profession either because 
of economic or biological reasons. Only 
those methods and procedures are listed 
wherein an individual may join the ranks 
of the unemployed through failure to use 
those principles set forth by Dale Carnegie 
in How to Win Friends and Influence Peo- 
ple. 

I don’t want you to feel obligated to me 
in any way until I can prove to you, after 
you have fully tested the principles set forth, 
that they will accomplish the desired pur- 
pose. You will be told some things that 
“even your best friends won’t tell you.” 
These principles can be learned and applied 
in your own schoolroom without any invest- 
ment on your part. 

It doesn’t make any difference where we 

—— 2 

Eprror’s Note: In the May 1937 issue we 
published Mr. Nichols’ “You Get Tired of 
It After a While”—a very frank discussion of 
the matter of being a superintendent of 
schools, In this article the author whimsi- 
cally sets forth some formulas for hastening 
one’s exit from the teaching profession. Mr. 
Nichols is superintendent of schools of 
Miami, Oklahoma. 
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start from. You may be either a superin- 
tendent, a principal, or a classroom teacher 
in any type or size of organization. You may 
be superintendent, principal, faculty, and 
monarch of all you survey in a one-room 
rural school, but I can warrant that if you 
do the things that I suggest to you that you 
will in the course of time retire from the 
profession and become an Ex-School Teach- 
er. 

First, I want you to get out your college 
notebooks, study them thoroughly, and use 
and apply all the suggestions and ideas that 
you have learned in the field of education 
during the regular course of your training 
and in summer school. You sat at the feet 
of the learned in some of our universities or 
teachers colleges. You have been taught how 
to teach, what to teach, and when to teach, 
and you paid for the knowledge. Therefore, 
you should accept all that wealth of infor- 
mation as the “Truths to Teach By”. 

You have studied the “Psychology of Ele- 
mentary School Subjects”, “The Psychology 
of High School Subjects”, and “Techniques 
of Teaching” in both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, “Educational Psychology”, 
and “Mental Hygiene”. You know all about 
Intelligence Testing, Homogeneous Group- 
ings, Individual Differences, and you should 
apply the knowledge as much as possible 
in any situation. 

Don’t permit yourself to question any pro- 
cedure or method that you have been taught 
to use. 

Of course it is entirely possible that some 
of your instructors have never taught at 
Oolagah or at the Crossroads. They don’t 
know about the particular problems or the 
peculiarities of your community. But you 
mustn’t permit yourself to think along those 
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lines because that would be Educational 
Heresy. It is your duty to uphold, defend 
and apply the principles that you learned 
at your Educational Mecca. 

If you are an instructor in a rural school, 
teach the way you think the school should 
be taught, irrespective of the wishes of the 
Board of Education. If you are in a city sys- 
tem, then you should be permitted to teach 
the way you think your subject should be 
taught, not taking into consideration the 
policies of the school or the wishes of the 
administration. If you are not permitted to 
use your initiative and ingenuity, then you 
cannot receive the greatest benefit from your 
investment. 

Second, assume an attitude of dignity and 
authority at all times. If you are working 
under a Board of Education in a small sys- 
tem or in a rural school, let them know from 
the start that you are the one who is in 
charge, that you and you alone will deter- 
mine the educational policies of the school 
and the community. Why not? You are tech- 
nically trained for the position, so let them 
know that they might possibly know how to 
run a garage, a popcorn stand, or know 
something about “men and women’s ready- 
to-wear,” but they don’t know how to oper- 
ate a school. It is quite likely that they will 
be impressed by your superior knowledge 
and your confidence in your own ability. 

If you should be working in a larger sys- 
tem don’t pay very much attention to the 
general policies of the Board of Education 
or what is required by the administration. 

You may find Boards of Education, Super- 
intendents, and Principals who are inferior 
to you, individuals who are incompetent 
and intoxicated with a little authority. It is 
indeed unfortunate that you may have to 
modify any of your sacred techniques or pro- 
cedures in order to conform with any re- 
quirements of those who have the advantage 
of you by being in authority. 

Maybe your administrators are in the po- 
sition they are in because of sex (women are 
_ handicapped), because of relatives, influence 
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or pull. Therefore, in a country like our 
where we have absolute democracy and free. 
dom of speech and expression of opinion 
you should be able to enjoy all of your 
rights as an individual. 

Tell your superintendent or principal 
that you know what you are doing. They 
don’t know how to teach the first grade or 
the second grade or any particular subject 
that you happen to be teaching in the sec. 
ondary school. You were specifically trained 
for that. Of course they may become a little 
bit irritated after a while in defending some 
of your methods and procedures before the 
patrons, but they should continue to play 
“shock absorber” and not interfere with you 
or your methods of teaching. 

If they should have a conference with you 
with a view to giving you advice that might 
help—so they think—tell them firmly that 
you are going to continue to teach in the 
future as you have in the past because you 
know it to be right according to the author- 
ity of your instructors and your Alma 
Mater. 

Don’t consider the idea that your super. 
intendent or principal wants you to succeed. 
In all probability you were selected and 
recommended by them and your success is 
their success, and strange to say they enjoy 
being at the head of an organization witha 
corps of teachers whose actions bring about 
a minimum amount of friction. Peace and 
tranquillity will give them time to attend 
meetings of luncheon clubs, educational as- 
sociations, and may enable them to write 
some articles for educational magazines 
without compensation. 

I know that teachers are not permitted to 
have enough authority to exercise their ini- 
tiative and to teach the way they should be 
permitted to teach, but you know we super 
intendents and principals spend our days 
humbly submitting to duly constituted av 
thority, enforcing the policies adopted by 
the Board of Education, who in turn are 
influenced by public sentiment. We asked 
for that when we accepted our positions, 
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put we should not require you to do that if 
you want to become an Ex-School Teacher. 

May I digress here one moment and tell 
you a story. Once upon a time I knew a very 
excellent teacher. She really knew how to 
teach, using some splendid methods, but she 
was a little bit too progressive in the par- 
ticular situation where she worked. In con- 
ference with the administrator she firmly 
stated that she had taught that grade for a 
number of years, that her methods were cor- 
rect and she was going to teach that way. 

Complaints continued to come in from 

ns. She was interviewed again and 
again but still continued to use her methods 
which she knew to be right, but still her 

ms were not convinced and she was 
told that it would be necessary for her to 
modify some of her methods. She didn’t 
want to do that. I don’t know where she is 
teaching now. 

If you will follow closely this one princi- 
ple set forth here, ignoring all others, in due 
course of time you will retire from the pro- 
fession. 

Third, don’t make any effort whatever to 
adapt yourself to the community in which 
you live. You were employed to teach school 
in that cmmunity—perhaps to initiate boys 
and girls into the mysteries of arithmetic or 
to aid them to grasp the elusiveness of “the 
parts of speech”. Don’t become so undigni- 
fied as to participate in any way in com- 
munity life. “Familiarity breeds contempt”. 

Let your public know that your salary is 
inadequate for the type of service that you 
are giving and they cannot expect you to 
contribute to the Community Chest, the 
Red Cross, or any activity in the community. 
If you should be a musician or an artist be 
sure to let them know that you are tempera- 
mental and that you need all of your energy 
to concentrate on your duties. It is possible 
that they may think when you tell them 
that, that you are about 50 per cent temper 
and 50 per cent mental, but don’t let that 
worry you. 

If your community is not as progressive as 
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you think it should be, don’t hesitate to say 
so. If you are talented in the field of music, 
organizations should not expect you to give 
them freely of your services. They should 
know that you place a high value on your 
ability and that if you do any work outside 
of your regular school duties you will expect 
to receive compensation for it. 

If the ideas and methods advocated by 
the school don’t conform with yours, you 
can state that they had a better organization 
in the place from which you came. Let them 
know that in your former position the com- 
munity appreciated you more, the pupils 
were of a much higher type, both mentally 
and socially, and that they appreciated your 
work, 

Hold yourself aloof from the people in 
the community. By your attitude you can 
make them feel that you are superior. This 
will cause you to be discussed on many occa- 
sions at numerous meetings. 

Whenever you are down town and some 
question comes up relative to the school, 
don’t hesitate to say “I don’t see the reason 
for it but it’s the orders of the Administra- 
tion and we will have to do it.” 

This will prove that you have a mind of 
your own and do some individual thinking. 
Sometimes you will be able to say “that it is 
probably the right thing to do but—”, and 
by handling statements like this in a subtle 
manner in the right places you can leave 
the inferences you wish to make. 

People will think you are witty and clever 
if you can “damn with faint praise, assent 
with civil leer, and without sneering teach 
the rest to sneer.” Diligent application of 
this procedure will help you materially in 
becoming an Ex-School Teacher. 

Fourth, don’t waste time in developing a 
sympathetic understanding of children. You 
haven't time for that. Have one standard 
rule by which you judge all cases and adjust 
all difficulties. Doesn’t our constitution state 
that “all men are created equal”? Then why 
consider individual differences? The pupil's 
point of view doesn’t matter. 
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You were employed to teach subject mat- 
ter and not boys and girls. It is the duty of 
parents to send their children to school 
properly clothed and properly fed and in 
the right mental attitude, willing learners, 
ready to submit to your authority and point 
of view at all times. 

Be a strong disciplinarian, keeping the 
children in awe of your learning and in fear 
of your punishment. Never admit a mistake 
because for you to do so would be an evi- 
dence of weakness. 

It is not your business to see that the little 
ones keep their feet dry during the school 
day or have their wraps properly fastened 
before they leave for home. You were em- 
ployed to teach, and the parents and chil- 
dren should be made to realize the dignity 
of your position. You will have problems 
with parents, but they should be dealt with 
firmly. 

You may have retarded children that need 
help and kindness. The splendid training 
that you have had in Intelligence Testing 
and Mental Hygiene will enable you to pick 
out those who are morons. You may have 
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some difficulty in selecting the morons, but 
the imbeciles should not create a problem 
for you. 

Be frank with the parents of these chil. 
dren. Tell them that it is due to the heredity 
of the child. If they should attempt to tel] 
you that it was because of an ailment or an 
accident, say that the idea is ridiculous, that 
you know that the child cannot learn, that 
somewhere, someplace, there is a defective 
hereditary strain which resulted in this def. 
ciency. You will find that your frankness 
will make an impression upon the parents 
and that both they and their friends will 
devote some time to discussing you in the 
community. 

Don’t try to inspire children. Teach them 
discipline through force and fear. Of course 
you can expect that some of the children 
will hate you and the parents will not love 
you, but you will accomplish your purpose. 

If you will practice consistently these 
tenets, day after day, week after week, I am 
sure that in the due course of time you will 
reach your goal and become an Ex-School 
Teacher. 


A Record for Ocean Travel Per Pupil? 


A rather astonishing record for ocean 
travel per pupil is reported in a study of 
the ocean travels of the graduating class of 
1937 of Christobal High School, Panama 
Canal Zone, by W. Hugh Stickler, of the 
Division of Schools, Canal Zone. 

The class of 76 seniors, average age about 
18 years, had traveled a total of 1,357,971 
miles on water—a sufficient distance to en- 
circle the world at the equator 54.3 times. 

The average ocean travel per pupil was 
17,868 miles. 

Altogether, the class of 76 pupils had 
made 655 ocean voyages. Approximately 
304,830 miles of voyages were other than 
between the Canal Zone and the United 
. States. The average pupil had visited 5 


different countries. The record holder in 
the class was a 15-year-old pupil who had 
traveled about 77,200 miles by water. One 
pupil had made 34 major ocean voyages. 

All members of the class had made major 
ocean trips except three, and two of the 
three were native Panamanians. The travels 
of the pupils had not been limited to ocean 
voyages, as the average pupil had visited 
14 states in the United States. 

Mr. Stickler states that for the Canal 
Zone these statistics are probably only aver 
age for any class any year. But he wonders 
if any other American high-school class of 
comparable number can challenge the 
record for ocean travel which this class has 
established. 
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Mr. Bishop versus Mr. Johnson 


A lively exchange concerning our April article: 


“The R.O.T.C. knocks at the High-School Door”’ 


To the Editors: 

I have read the reprint from your April 
isue by Mr. Edwin C. Johnson on the 
topic “The Junior R.O.T.C. Knocks at the 
High-School Door”. The gist of this article 
is that “the War Department is devoting 
special attention to the extension of its 
position in the secondary-school field”. 

As a matter of fact, the War Department 
is making no such effort. It established no 
high-school units during the last fiscal year 
nor will it establish any this fiscal year, 
even though money was available for the 
purpose both years. 

I only wish the facts were otherwise. If 
you are interested in publishing reliable in- 
formation on the R.O.T.C., I would sug- 
gest that you check on the propaganda 
furnished you by outsiders. 

Yours very truly, 
Ravpu C. Bisuop, Sec’y 
Civilian Military Education Fund 


—— 


Epitor’s Note: Last April we published 
“The R.O.T.C. Knocks at the High 
School Door,” by Edwin C. Johnson, secre- 
lary of the Committee on Militarism in 
Education. He ordered many reprints of 
the article, and just lately one came to the 
attention of Ralph C. Bishop, who is secre- 
tary of the Civilian Military Education 
Fund. The Committee and the Fund have 
extremely opposite views on the R.O.T.C. 
The two secretaries began writing letters 
to us and sending copies to each other, and 
the fight was on. We print here their four 
letters, just as they came to us—two for each 


To the Editors: 


Thank you for sending me the copy of 
Lt. Col. Ralph C. Bishop's letter in which 
he refers to my article in your April issue 
as “propaganda”. 

Colonel Bishop’s main contention against 
my article is his assertion that the War 
Department is making no special effort to 
extend its position, insofar as R.O.T.C. 
units are concerned, in the secondary- 
school field. The War Department, he says, 
established no Junior R.O.T.C. units dur- 
ing the 1937 fiscal year, and he claims it 
will not establish any during the present 
fiscal year which ends June go, 1938. 

My article spoke in terms of a situation 
created by certain Federal appropriations 
included in two recent War Department 
Appropriation Bills—that for the fiscal 
year 1936, in which one million dollars was 
appropriated for the specific purpose of 
establishing new R.O.T.C. units, and that 
of the fiscal year 1937, in which $517,850 
was provided for the same purpose. Hear- 
ings before Congressional committees, 
which I could cite in detail if necessary, 
make clear that the above appropriations 
for new R.O.T.C. units were granted by 
Congress on recommendation of the War 
Department—which in itself is sufficient 
proof for the contention of my article. 

The hearings contain testimony of War 
Department representatives showing that 
the Department contemplated expanding 
the R.O.T.C. during the fiscal year 1936 
by 113 new units, including 78 Junior 

(secondary-school) units and g5 Senior 
(college and university) units. The special 
funds included in the appropriation bill 
for 1937 envisaged the establishment of 
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51 new units, and if they had been es- 
tablished probably two-thirds of them 
would have been Junior units in public 
secondary schools. 

Since my article was prepared it has be- 
come apparent that the War Department's 
intentions with regard to its R.O.T.C. ex- 
pansion program have not been fully 
realized. During the 1936 fiscal year only 
69 new units were established—4o of them 
being Junior units in secondary schools. 

How many new units, if any, were es- 
tablished during the 1937 fiscal year I do 
not happen to know offhand, and won’t 
know until the 1937 Annual Report of the 
Secretary of War is published in the near 
future; but my hunch is that the War De- 
partment made even less progress in carry- 
ing out its expansion program in 1937 than 
it made in the previous year. 

How many new units, if any, the War 
Department will establish during the cur- 
rent 1938 fiscal year, I—unlike Colonel 
Bishop—have no way of knowing. What I 
do know, however, is that the War Depart- 
ment still has at its disposal a special fund 
or more than a half million dollars for the 
specific purpose of setting up new R.O.T.C. 
units (which Col. Bishop’s letter admits); 
that continuing efforts are being made to 
spend the money thus appropriated; and 
that more and more pressure is being put 
upon public-school officials to urge that 
they file application with the War Depart- 
ment for these new units. 

If the facts here stated, and the facts con- 
tained in my article, constitute “propa- 
ganda”, then Colonel Bishop is either using 
the word in a novel and unique sense or 
else he is indulging in the good old pastime 
of epithet-throwing. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwin C. JoHNsoN, Sec’y 
Committee on Militarism in Education 


To the Editors: 


The gist of the R.O.T.C. article appear- 
_ ing in the April issue was that “the War 


Department is devoting special attention to 
the extension of its position in the 
secondary-school field”; that “for more than 
a year it has sought to peddle its wares to 
high-school officials, urging them to make 
application for Junior R.O.T.C. units”, and 
that the drive will continue “as long as 
available funds permit”. 

I termed it “propaganda”, as nothing bet. 
ter could be said for it. The War Depart. 
ment is making no efforts whatever to ex. 
pand the R.O.T.C., either Junior or Senior, 
It has urged no high school within the last 
several years to my knowledge to make ap. 
plication; is, in fact, embarrassed by the 
number of applications on file (over 
ninety), many of them urgent. The simple 
fact is that the War Department does not 
have the commissioned personnel to take on 
any additional unit, Senior or Junior, with- 
out neglect of its more vital missions. Units 
already in operation are short 100 officers. 

In his letter of explanation, Mr. Johnson 
reiterates that Congress did appropriate one 
million dollars for new units in the fiscal 
year 1936 and $517,000 for 1937. That is 
correct, and I credit him with this one accu- 
rate statement. When, however, he asserts 
that these appropriations “were granted by 
Congress on recommendation of the War 
Department”, he is 100% wrong. When he 
“hunches” that difficulty was experienced 
in spending the first million, he misses it 
again. 

The organization of 113 units in the 
fiscal year 1936 was never contemplated. 
That was simply the number of applications 
on file? The particular need was for field- 
artillery units, and such equipment is & 
pensive. Thirty-one Senior and 40 Junior 
units were organized and in August, 1936, 
22 Senior Medical units were added. 

While these Medical units were techni 
cally new units, they were in reality old units 
in that they had been withdrawn from the 
R.O.T.C. the previous year, after many 


1 Page 637, W. D. House Hearings, 1938. 
? Page 26, W. D. Senate Hearings, 1936. 
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of operation, for reason of a legislative 
restriction. The restriction removed, 22 of 
the former 23 Medical units were re-estab- 
lished. No part of the money available for 
new units in 1937 or 1938 was spent on 
them. 

Mr. Johnson does not know “how many 
new units, if any”, were established last 
year. If he were without the public reports, 
upon which I rely, he could have easily 
ascertained the facts through the Adjutant 
General. The answer is “none”. The 
$517,000 granted for 1937 reverted to the 
Treasury on June go, 1937. Reappropriated, 
it will again revert on June go next, for 
units are not organized during an academic 


The only other fact (?) Mr. Johnson 
knows is that “continuing efforts are being 
made to spend the money ($517,000) thus 
appropriated”. The question is, why doesn’t 
the War Department spend it? General 
Craig answered that before Congress on 
March 3, 1936;° again on May 24, 1937.‘ 
He said: “We have neither the officers nor 
the technical enlisted men to send to insti- 
tutions which want R.O.T.C. units. We 
cannot establish one of them. We cannot 
make exceptions.” 

I suggest, Mr. Editor, a corrected article 
titled “The High School Knocks at the 
R.0.T.C. Door”. 


Yours very truly, 
RavpuH C. BisHop 


To the Editors: 


Colonel Bishop’s rejoinder to my com- 
ment on his earlier letter is sheer sophistry 
inspired by a two-fold purpose: To discredit 
by one device or another the facts and the 
main thesis of my article; and to relieve 
the War Department of responsibility for 
the R.O.T.C. expansion movement which 
has touched so many high schools during 
the last two and a half years. 


*Page go, W. D. Senate Hearings, 1937. 
“Page 37, W. D. Senate Hearings, 1938. 
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But Colonel Bishop fails to convince. By 
admitting (a) that more than a million and 
a half dollars have been appropriated since 
1935 for new R.O.T.C. units, and by con- 
tending (b) that these funds have not been 
spent entirely as yet because of the War De- 
partment’s shortage of commissioned per- 
sonnel, he concedes my main thesis which 
is that the War Department has under way 
an R.O.T.C. expansion program. 

The clear implication of his statement is 
that if the War Department had more offi- 
cers available there would be no delay in 
spending the remaining funds by setting up 
new R.O.T.C. units. The fact that the carry- 
ing out of the program has been delayed 
because the War Department miscalculated 
on its ability to staff the proposed new units, 
does not invalidate the main thesis which 
I advanced. 

The chief issue is the question of re- 
sponsibility for the R.O.T.C. expansion 
program. I point to the War Department 
and its representatives, but Colonel Bishop 
says I am “100% wrong” in so doing. He, I 
presume, would prefer to lay major blame 
on local educators—or possibly on immature 
school boys who, following an enthusiastic 
speech by some local militarist, vote in favor 
of having a military unit established in their 
school. Well, I would be the last one to 
excuse local educators of their share of re- 
sponsibility for the militarism which has 
fastened itself upon our schools and col- 
leges; but their responsibility is decidedly 
secondary to that of the War Department. 

Who persuaded Congress to appropriate 
funds for new R.O.T.C. units? School- 
men? Or school boys intoxicated by a pro- 
R.O.T.C. speech? Certainly not! Major re- 
sponsibility must rest on the War Depart- 
ment. In his 1935 report the former Chief 
of Staff, General Douglas MacArthur, said 
that “the War Department has _ been 
most anxious to accomplish some expansion 
in the R.O.T.C.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwin C. JOHNSON 
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A department of satire and sharp comment 


Contributors: Ceci. W. Roperts, WALTER S. McCoLiey, ROBERT 
B. Nixon, Naomi JOHN Wuite, Erra E. Preston, FREDERICK 
Gorpon LyLE, MARGARET T. CussLerR, KERMIT EBy, Gorpon M. 


RIDENOUR 


The Fognoodle System 


Principal Fognoodle explains the marking system: 

“Now we have three marking periods in the 
semester, of six weeks each. Each of those periods 
are separate marks. You've got to give these marks 
in letters A, B, C, D, and F, because the parent 
must have a mark simple enough that they can 
understand. Now any student that has a mark of 
85 or better don’t need to take the final examina- 
tion because they are exempt. 

“You take the three marks for the marking 
periods and average them up. This average counts 
two-thirds of the final mark. The examination 
counts one third. But you don’t give a mark for 
the third marking period. Just the final mark for 
the semester. But the final marks for the semester 
are not in letters. It must be a percentage grade be- 
cause we use these averages in figuring out who is 
going to be on the honor roll. Then you must keep 
some of the marks in percent all along, because any 
student who falls beiow 85 in two subjects is sus- 
pended from the honor society until he makes up 
the difference. Is that clear?” 

If it isn’t we'll hunt up Gracie Allen. 


© 
Paint Job 


H. G. Wells says, speaking of the need for better 
teachers: “These teachers will have to be kept fresh. 
It is stipulated in most leases that we should paint 
our houses outside every three years and inside every 
seven years, but nobody ever thinks of doing up a 
school teacher. There are teachers at work in this 
country who haven’t been painted inside for fifty 
years.” 


F. G. L. 


= os 


Epitor’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
new department are superintendents, high-school 
principals, and teachers. The educators whose writ- 
ings appear here almost invariably have a serious 
point to make, but have chosen satire and humor 
as more effective methods of making that point. 
The editors of THe CLeartnc House do not neces- 
sarily endorse the points of view expressed here. 


There’s a good opening for an interior decorator 
in the American schools, too. E. E. P, 


7 
Be They Goats? 


The American Can Co. offers a beautiful salmon 
chart to teachers. Size of chart is 414 feet by 39 
inches. Tells us all about the red and pink beasties, 

At present food prices the salaried teacher would 
prefer “samples” to give to his youngsters. R. B. N. 


© 
Jane & Friend 


(1938—but only on the calendar.) 

“You know, Jane, I broke every one of those New 
Year’s Resolutions that Atwood gave us. 

“I will not use sarcasm in the classroom!’ 
That’s a bird. I could get along without books, chalk, 
paper, and pencils, but not without my old dig. 
Believe me! 

“And that one about not doing anything your- 
self that it is within the power of a pupil to do. 
Who does Atwood think teaches in this school? No 
bunch of kids on committees are going to muss up 
my room. I have enough of that once a week with 
the Stamp Club. 

“I think resolutions are silly anyway.” 

C. W. R. 


© 
The Washout 


If a high-school student knew only what he learns 
at school: 

1. He would know the biographies of Napoleon, 
George Washington, and King Henry VIII, but be 
would not recognize the names of Greta Garbo, 
Theodore Dreiser, or Irvin Berlin. 

2. He could work a problem in solid geometry, 
but he couldn’t dance, or play bridge, or hum 4 
popular tune. 

3. He could name all the bones in the human 
body, but he wouldn't know even the fundamental 
facts of sex. 
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4. He could name all the wars, with their dates— 
but he wouldn’t know how to get along with his 
Irish, or Italian, or Polish neighbors. 

5. He would know the definitions of a dangling 
participle, a split infinitive, and parallel construc- 
tion, but he wouldn’t recognize such expressions as 
“two-bits”, “lousy”, “buck”, and “movie”. 

6. He could recite all the periods in the history 
of English literature, but he would not know how 
to choose proper clothes, manage a teacup at a 
reception, or win the girl he loves. 

In fact, he would be such a complete washout that 
een his teachers wouldn’t speak to him. 

N. J. W. 


© 


A progressive idea is something so new that no 
one knows what's the matter with it. Cc. W.R. 


© 


No G. C. to Guide Them! 


It is distressing to think of those dark days before 
the era of the Admirable Dewey. 

Napoleon, as the Man of Destiny, might have 
been discovered in Grade Four-A by a prognostic 
test. 
Unfortunate tendencies in the Medicis might 
have been revealed by a social-adjustment test. 

Charles I might have been more gently shown 
the Probable Error of his way. 

Their 1.Q.’s might have indicated other extra- 
dass activities for Minnie Jukes and Isaac Newton. 

And as for Columbus, a really understanding 
Guidance Counsellor could have done wonders to- 
ward turning him into a good practical silversmith 
or spice importer. M. T. C. 


© 


When will educators learn that character cannot 
be taught; that it must be caught? K. E. 


© 
Follow the Leader 


J. Hinkley Hanks, principal of the Boys-And- 
Girls High School in Water-On-Knee, Delaware, 
used the Mendelsson Plan of Doing Things in his 
school until year before last. 

At that time he read a book and saw an account 
of the wonders achieved by the Flushing Plan, 
which he immediately adopted. Then last year he 
went to an educational Conference at Pinkhead 
and became a convert to the Sapolio Method. This 
year he has been preparing to replace the Sapolio 
Method with the ultimate in educational brain- 
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storms, the widely heralded Perfecto Grande Plan. 

Mr. Hanks plans also to adopt a method used 
in Tokyo with great success, the essence of this 
latter idea being to deny honors of secondary-schooi 
graduation to all those who have not learned to 
operate a breast drill. 

“Count that day lost which has not witnessed 
the percolation of at least one new idea,” is the 
watchword of Mr. Hanks. W. S. McC, 


© 
Next Week Never Came 


Professor Croak, ending his lecture: “As teachers 
you must learn to discern between propaganda and 
fact. In turn you must teach this discernment to your 
pupils.” 

Mr. Quizz raised his hand: “But, professor, if we 
could get such training, only to discover propaganda 
rather than fact to be used by the influential 
moneyed pressure groups and big taxpayers of our 
community, where are we supposed to get the cour- 
age to pass on the findings to the youngsters?” 

Looking hurriedly at his watch Prof. Croak re- 
plied: “We will think thru that problem next week.” 

Next week never came. R. B. N. 


© 


Pet Peeve No. 1 


Sociologists who display spot maps when lectur- 
ing to young people, proving the high correlation 
between poverty, housing conditions, and crime— 
and then sit down. K. E. 


© 
Flunking the Profs 


Wade D. Fundament, professor of Geography at 
Roseyview Teachers College, recently confessed to 
his classes he was afraid he would not pass fifth- 
grade geography this year. 

It seems his son’s teacher insists upon many pro- 
jects, but grades very low those made by the pro- 
fessorial parent. R. B. N. 


© 


Procrustes Was a Piker 


In an educational journal for September there 
is a fascinating and fearful account of a recently 
concocted series of scales for evaluating the train- 
ing of teachers, measuring it on three counts: (1) 
adequacy, (2) comprehensiveness, (3) recency. 


(Continued on page 320) 


Wise County Pupils Build Units in 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


By L. F. ADDINGTON 


AN pupils help build units of work? 
Can they draw upon their environ- 
ment in unit construction? Can they locate 
references? Can they formulate and agree 
upon a “central objective”? Can they select 
worthwhile aims for a unit? 

Our pupils have proved that they can. 
They have done it in a very marked de- 
gree in our eighth-grade course in Com- 
munity Relationships, which stresses Health 
and Safety. (I shall confine this article to 
the safety phase of the work.) 

May I quote here from a unit done en- 
tirely by eighth-grade pupils, and relate 
the way in which they came about their 
decisions and the way in which they carried 
the unit to a conclusion? 

A committee of teachers first arrived at 
a possible series of unit titles, enough to 
cover a period of nine months. Some of 
these titles were: SAFETY ON THE HiGHWay, 
THE AUTOMOBILE AND ITS OPERATION, AND 
Tue Driver. 

After the first two units were taught, the 
classes in the Wise High School were asked 
if they cared to organize the next unit. The 
answer was almost unanimously, “Yes!” 

The principal and two teachers assembled 
the five classes in the auditorium, where 
books and bulletins and magazines on the 
subject of driving and the driver were 
brought. The principal stated the title of 
the unit to be considered: THE Driver. 

He 

Eprror’s Note: The units discussed in 
this article are actually geared to the local 
and even the seasonal needs of the pupils. 
And the children themselves played a big 
part in developing each unit. The author is 
principal of the Wise High School, Wise, 
Virginia. 


He said, ‘““We must first have a reason for 
studying the condition the driver should 
be in, in order to drive sanely. That reason 
will be the central objective or dominating 
purpose. Now, who can make a statement 
that will suffice?” 

Nothing was said for a few moments. 
Everyone seemed to be afraid to attempt 
what teachers had been doing for them. 
But eventually a pupil did offer a sugges. 
tion. It had a sound thought—but it was 
not sufficient. 

“Who will offer another? Who will amend 
this statement?” the principal asked. Im- 
mediately suggestions were coming from 
all points of the auditorium. A secretary 
was elected from each class to take down the 
suggestions. Once they were recorded, they 
were reread. Then the task of assembling 
the ideas into one statement presented it- 
self. But soon this statement came from the 
shared thinking of more than one hundred 
pupils: 

“Dominating Purpose: To learn why the 
mental and physical condition of the driver 
are important in promoting safety on the 
highway.” 

The two teachers and the principal de 
cided that they could offer nothing to im- 
prove the statement of purpose, therefore 
they decided to let the class spend the rest 
of the hour in trying to arrive at a few 
contributing objectives. This seemed to 
challenge the whole group and they went 
to work with considerable gusto. By the 
end of the period they had these statements 
on paper: 

OBJECTIVES 


1. The ability to understand the importance of 
a driver’s abstaining from the use of alcohol. 

2. To understand the importance of being able 
to think clearly and to react quickly. 
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g. To understand the importance of proper con- 
duct while at the steering wheel. 

4. To understand the importance of good hearing 
and good eyesight. 


5. To understand the importance of attentive- 


6. To understand the importance to the driver 
of being well mannered on the highway. 

The second day was spent in gathering 
references. Two basic texts were used. Pam- 
phiets and mimeographed materials from 
life insurance companies, the State Board 
of Education, the AAA and the National 
Safety Council, were available in the class- 
rooms in abundant quantities. (The pupils, 
under the direction of the teachers, had 
ordered these earlier in the school year.) In 
avery short time the pupils had listed many 
references. In fact, the shared working was 
much faster—and even as efficiently done as 
the teachers might have done it. 

This particular unit, as the one before it, 
sent pupils out into town where they talked 
with policemen, state patrolmen. They went 
to gas stations. They ordered materials to 
supplement what was already on hand. 
They searched the library. They wrote their 
opinions in the form of editorials to be used 
in the school paper. Committees visited 
every classroom in the school and made 
talks on safety to other pupils. In each room 
they left a catchy, readable poster. They left 
posters in windows in town. 

A few members of the class were inter- 
ested in writing. They wrote a short drama 
based on an accident resulting from the 
actions of a careless driver. They presented 
itin assembly. (And what type of English 
work could be more valuable?) 

The classes worked for a better codpera- 
tion with the school patrolmen, both on 
school busses and on the school premises. 
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The subject of safety went into every home 
represented in the school—not only safety 
on the highway, but “Safety in the Home”, 
which is a phase of the course. 

Teachers try to impress upon pupils that 
the real evaluation of this course comes in 
the way they learn to react to situations in 
their environment. They are told that even 
though they may make an excellent grade 
on subject matter, it really is of no impor- 
tance unless they “live what they learn”. 

In studying “Safety in Industry”, a unit 
coming later in the course, the Safety Edu- 
cational Department of the mines of the 
county (ours is a coal mining county) will 
be enlisted to help. We already have the 
promise of officials that trainers will be sent 
to. the schools to teach pupils first aid and 
how to play safe when under the ground 
in the mines. Here, pupils will not only read 
the literature on the subject but will have 
actual work-outs at the hands of experts. 

A unit on “HEALTH AND SAFETY IN THE 
Out-or-Doors” will come in the spring 
when pupils are thinking of vacation— 
fields and streams and woodlands. They'll 
learn how to protect themselves against 
poison weeds, snake bites, polluted streams; 
how to administer first aid to a drowning 
person, etc. 

And, on to the very end, they'll be given 
a chance to participate in the creation of 
the course which they study. They'll be 
encouraged to live what they learn. And 
incidentally, I believe, they're going to get 
a good amount of creative English, history, 
and sociology in these units. They'll know 
something about organizing materials; 
they'll learn something about research; 
they'll learn something about the real out- 
comes of learning. 






STUDENT TUTORING: 
A Success at Collinwood High School 


By ARANKA IRENE DAVID 


HE stress on effective guidance of pu- 

pils, and on the readjustment of cur- 
riculums by adaptation to the varying levels 
of ability of all pupils, increasingly domi- 
nates any modern philosophy of education 
which tries to discover and develop the in- 
dividuality and ability of pupils. 

To offer sufficient opportunities for trans- 
lating these emphases into action is a major 
problem in every school. At Collinwood 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio, this problem 
has been minimized to a degree by the addi- 
tion of a comparatively new feature of stu- 
dent activity—student tutoring. 

Unlike the majority of other student ac- 
tivities in the school, the tutoring program 
is sponsored not by the Student Council, 
but by the National Honor Society. Mem- 
bers of the Honor Society volunteer to serve 
as supervisors in the designated tutoring 
room, which is open the full eleven periods 
of the school day. They elect a chairman 
and an assistant, whose duties comprise the 
following responsibilities: 

(a) To assign periods for each of the members. 
Two members serve each period. 

(b) To explain the tutoring program by giving 
talks in the homerooms of all pupils, from the ninth 
through the twelfth grades. 

(c) To interview department chairmen for more 


student tutors when necessary. 
(d) To check the tutoring room all periods. 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: Various phases of the stu- 
dent tutoring idea have been covered in 
previous articles in THe CLearinc House. 
This article brings the subject up to date 
with a discussion of the present program 
of the Collinwood High School, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The author is in charge of stu- 
dent tutoring in that school. 


(e) To check all applications of pupils. This 
form includes such items as his date of entry, class 
teacher's approval, complete program of pupil ap- 
plying, his P.L.R. (probable learning rate) as well as 
the P.L.R. of the tutor, and the date of withdrawal. 

(f{) To summarize all results by getting grades 
from report cards as well as comments of class 
teachers on the tutor’s work. 

(g) Occasionally these two student officers even 
tutor during the period they serve as room super- 
visors. 


No teacher other than the sponsor serves 
as a supervisor. The sponsor’s chief task is 
the securing of reliable tutors recommended 
by class teachers, by department heads, and 
approved by homeroom teachers. No pupil 
with any grade below “C” is permitted to 
tutor without special permission of the 
teacher in whose class the grade below “C” 
was earned. 

Perhaps the biggest problem in such a 
set-up on a volunteer basis is the elimination 
of those pupils who report with hopes of 
getting their homework done by the tutor. 
Here the supervisor becomes effective, be 
cause not only is he manager of order in the 
room, but he also checks to see that each 
tutor consults the class teacher for a definite 
assignment. 

The theory and fundamental aim of the 
entire program at all times is that only those 
pupils are encouraged to be tutored who 
seek aid because of prolonged absence from 
school, tardy registration, or weakness in a 
specific large unit of work not readily 
grasped. 

Another problem equally significant and 
needing constant checking is the length of 
time to be alloted for tutoring. Naturally, 
pupils prefer to remain for long periods of 
tutoring and are even encouraged by clas 
teachers to do so. Period supervisors and 
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tutors are forewarned of this natural ten- 
dency for shifting the weight of responsibil- 
ity to tutors. 

The sponsor holds a meeting with super- 
yisors the second week of the term and at 
the end of each grading period. Supervisors 
are advised to encourage pupils to drop 
tutoring whenever progress has been made. 
Then these pupils are permitted to return 
again after a few weeks if further help is 
desired. 

Where failure seems inevitable, super- 
visors or tutors are required to consult with 
the class teacher who advises him to drop 
the student from further tutoring. Either the 
sponsor or student supervisor interviews 
new tutors in order to direct work properly 
and discourage mere “homework” assist- 
ance. 

In addition to this, to insure effective re- 
sults, attendance is checked daily and re- 
ported to the sponsor, who expels pupils on 
the second unexcused absence. Neither class 
nor homeroom teachers are called upon for 
assistance in attendance checking. 

At the present writing, the tutoring pro- 
gram is in its sixth semester of work. To 
date, 1,262 pupils have been tutored by 
1,034 tutors for a period of five semesters. 
Judged specifically by report card grades 
rather than subjective teacher comments, 
63g were able to maintain the same grade. 
Four hundred fourteen pupils raised their 
marks. One hundred forty-nine failed even 
after being tutored. 

In the analysis secured by the general 
chairman and his assistant from teachers 
during the second year of this project, the 
general reason given for the failure of tutor- 
ing was that the pupil was “hopeless from 
the start”. Fifty-two pupils were unmarked 
because they withdrew from school or were 
expelled because they became disciplinary 
problems. 
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All academic subjects and some commer- 
cial subjects were open for tutoring. The 
two greatest in demand were English (222), 
and mathematics (459). The two least in 
demand were French (66), and social studies 
(74). The length of tutoring varied from 
one week to 17 weeks. The majority of stu- 
dents were tutored about five weeks on the 
average. No one was tutored for less than 
one week. At the end of the eighth week 
of this new term, our sixth semester, 128 
pupils are being tutored by 64 tutors. 

What derived values can justify this pro- 
gram? The sacrifice of one classroom de- 
voted entirely to use by students for tutor- 
ing is only one factor of cost to be estimated. 
Naturally one questions, too, the gains for 
all the pupils concerned in this enterprise. 
Undoubtedly, when 77.4 per cent of the 
pupils either raise their grades or are saved 
from having them lowered, this might be 
termed one item for its justification. 

For the tutor, we have found that the 
benefit is even richer. In teaching he learns, 
as all of us in the teaching profession have 
learned. Many have availed themselves of 
this opportunity in preparation for scholar- 
ships, for service credits toward membership 
in the National Honor Society, and chiefly 
because they are interested scholars in their 
chosen majors. They have abilities utilized 
in classrooms no doubt, but this program is 
a fertile field for further developing those 
abilities. As for the student supervisor and 
member of the National Honor Society, 
what better opportunity can there be to 
practice the Society's ideals of scholarship, 
character, service, and leadership? 

Collinwood School and community may 
justly take pride in the fact that here is the 
training school for developing civic leader- 
ship and coéperation on the part of student, 
tutor, and supervisor, all working together 
for mutual profit and understanding. 








PERSONAL MANAGEMENT: 


An orventation course for the entering 


freshmen at Oakdale Union High School 


By JOSEPH BURTON VASCHE 


ERSONAL Management, An Orientation 

Course For Entering Freshmen, is a fea- 
ture of the program of studies of 650-stu- 
dent Oakdale Union High School, Oakdale, 
California.1 This course represents a de- 
parture from the traditional in that it is 
devoted to practical problems of the enter- 
ing student and stresses student participa- 
tion throughout. It is required of all ninth- 
grade students, and carries full credit for 
two semesters’ work. 

The general aim of the course might be 
stated in the following terms: 

“Personal Management” represents an at- 
tempt to adapt the individual, in a better 
way, for life in this changing world. Its basic 
aim is to make the period of high-school 
education more profitable and more enjoy- 
able to the entering student by offering 
such materials and guidance as should assist 
him to meet the challenges which obstruct 
the path of his progress. 

The course in “Personal Management” 
has been organized to fulfill, for the indi- 
vidual student, the following objectives: 

1. To lead to scholastic performances of the high- 
est type by providing materials that will stimulate 
a 

Eprror’s Note: This article explains a 
curricular experiment which is progressing 
in the Oakdale Union High School, Oak- 
dale, California, at the present time. The 
author writes that this course has aroused a 
good deal of interest, in California. Mr. 
Vasché is director of guidance in the school. 

* The guidance program of Oakdale Union High 
School was described in an article, “Guidance Pro- 
gram of a Rural California High School”, by Wil- 


liam Martin Proctor, in the Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House, September, 1930, pp. 14-16. 


pupils to work with purposes in mind. 

2. To make intelligent choice of courses possible 
by acquainting the student with the contents, de. 
mands, and values of each course in the program 
of studies. 

3. To make intelligent choice of activities possible 
by acquainting the student with the programs and 
values of each activity sponsored by the school. 

4. To provide opportunities for enlightenment 
upon the demands of, and for participation in, con- 
temporary life by critically discussing and evaluating 
present-day theories and trends. 

5. To stimulate serious thought upon life-work 
possibilities by presenting discussions of vocations 
and vocational opportunities. 

6. To develop an ethical attitude toward human 
relations by critically analyzing all phases of human 
society. 

The following units comprise the course: 


FIRST SEMESTER 

UNIT I. (One week) IntRopuction: 
“The student and the world of today” 

A. A survey of contemporary American 
life, its historical background, and the fac- 
tors which characterize the present era. 

B. A discussion of the necessity for, and 
the methods of, providing training for par- 
ticipation in this new-type life. 

UNIT II. (Three weeks) ScHoot Apyjust- 
MENT: “The student and his basic school 
understandings” 

A. A survey of the history and the organi- 
zation of the school. 

B. Mastering routine procedures. 

UNIT III. (Two weeks) Srupy Apyust- 
MENT: “The student and his study prob- 
lems” 

A. Budget of time. 

B. The conditions and procedures for 
study. 

UNIT IV. (Three weeks) Procram AD 
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justMENT: “The student and his school- 
program interpretations” 

A. The content and choice of school 
courses. 

B. School activities. 

UNIT V. (Three weeks) Sociat Apjust- 
ment: “The student and his social relation- 
ships” 

A. A consideration of the individual's 
place in the changing social world. 

B. A discussion of the recognition and 
development of necessary individual attri- 
butes. 

UNIT VI. (Five weeks) Sarety Apyust- 
ment: “The student and his safety habits” 

A. Analysis of basic safety practices. 

B. Safety as related to automobile travel. 


SECOND SEMESTER 


UNIT VII. (Eight weeks) VocaTIONAL 
ApyjustMENT: “The student and his life-work 
possibilities” 

A. The choice of life-work problem. 

B. A consideration of present-day occu- 
pations as possible life-work selections. 

UNIT VIII. (Seven weeks) LEADERSHIP 
ApjustMENT: “The student and his leader- 
ship-followership abilities” 

A. A consideration of principles basic to 
conduct of effective group discussion. 

B. Directed practice as a discussion leader 
and participant. 

UNIT IX. (Two weeks) EpucATIONAL Ap- 
JustMENT: “The student and his educa- 
tional opportunities” 

A. The place of education in contempo- 
rary life. 

B. Educational possibilities after high 
school is completed. 

UNIT X. (One week) Concusion: “The 
student and the world of tomorrow” 

A. The future and what it offers to an 
individual of high-school age. 

B. The demands which will be placed 
upon the individual for fruitful participa- 
tion in life of the future. 


The course follows the forum or discus- 





sion-group type of organization. The ten 
units comprising the course are considered 
in turn, each unit being allotted a specified 
amount of class time for development. 

The general procedure for treating these 
various units consists first in outlining the 
unit studied, then considering the points in- 
volved in the unit, and finally applying 
these findings to the case of each individual 
member of the group. 

Materials for the course are selected from 
the following general sources: 

1. Daily activity bulletin, student handbook, 
school newspaper and yearbook, for information 
regarding the school. 

2. Group-guidance publications for many ad- 
justment materials. 

3. Current newspapers, magazines, and radio, for 
sustaining record of world happenings. 

4. Social-science textbooks for specific informa- 
tion. 


5. Library reading references for incidental ma- 
terials. 


6. Workbooks, guidance booklets, and standard- 
ized tests for supplementary use. 


A working library, in which are filed all 
available publications, is maintained for 
student use. As new publications are dis- 
covered, either by the student or by the 
instructor, they are added to the existing 
collection, with the result that the library 
is constantly kept up-to-date. Student li- 
brarians care for the arrangement and dis- 
position of all library materials. Regular 
assignments are given on these study ma- 
terials. 

Specific procedures which are used in the 
course are the following: 

1. Assigned study and discussion of distributed 
and reference materials. 

- Reports by group members. 
3. Reports by outside speakers. 
. Student-led discussions. 


4 
5- Individual study problems. 
6. Question-and-answer forums. 
7 

8 


. Written self-inventories. 
. Wide reading in selected books and period- 


Basic projects of the course are the loose- 
leaf course notebook and the term study. 
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Each student maintains a notebook in 
which are retained time budgets, study out- 
lines, vocational information, magazine 
article reviews, book reports, and such other 
materials as are collected during the prog- 
ress of the course. The term study is in the 
nature of a detailed study of a practical 
problem, selected upon the basis of indivi- 
dual student interest, out of experiences of 
the course. 

The course encourages the use of good 
English, both in writing and in speaking, 
and the exercise of the fundamental skills 
of reading and spelling to the level of 
working mastery. Problems in these fields 
are developed according to student needs. 


Every endeavor is made to integrate al] 
aspects of this course as closely as is possible 
with other experiences of the student, both 
curricular and non-curricular. 

The present course has been developed 
as the result of six years’ experimentation 
with adjustment materials at various grade 
levels in Oakdale Union High School, and 
stands as a significant part of the whole 
guidance program. Five sections of the 
course are being offered during the 1937. 
1938 school year, with sections limited to 
go students each, and directed by two reg. 
ular staff members whose training, interests, 
and viewpoints make them well-qualified 
for the work. 


We Relate Civics to Everyday Life 


By LoutsE BENNETT 


Boys and girls like to do things. Modern 
educators say that we learn best from ex- 
perience, not merely by mastering isolated 
facts in a textbook. 

Several classes in the civics course of the 
J. C. Murphy Junior High School, Atlanta, 
Georgia, therefore, have begun to keep in- 
dividual records of their services to the 
school. In this way, the teacher as well as 
the pupils will be able to have an accurate 
record of their progress. 

If the opportunity for doing things is 
constantly afforded in a civics class, the ac- 
tivities of the group should develop to a 
high level of interest in rendering services 
not only to the school, but in forming de- 
sirable habits which are necessary for happy 
useful citizens of the community. 

Some of the services listed during the first 
month of school were: 

1. Floor talks to various classes on such 
subjects as paper sales, conduct at recess, 
subscribing to school paper. 

2. Making school posters advertising a 
_ carnival. 


3. Selling pencils and tickets for art ex- 
hibits. 
4. Paying fees. 
5. Joining Red Cross. 
6. Bringing tin foil. 
7. Running errands for teachers. 
8. Banking. 
g. Bringing in health and dental cer- 
tificates. 
10. Coming to school on time every day. 
11. Getting mother to come to P.T.A. 
12. Buying hot lunches. 
13. Being on an assembly program or in 
a class play. 
14. Making paper sale stakes. 
15. Decorating bulletin boards. 
16. Serving as class officer, monitor at 
recess, safety patrol member. 
17. Keeping person and surroundings 
neat and attractive. 
18. Assisting in office or library. 
19. Working in cafeteria. 
20. Bringing to class pictures, articles, of 
specimens which relate to the unit om 
which the class is working. 
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The Oak Lane Country Day School’s 
4-YEAR INTEGRATION 


WERRILL F. BUSH EXPERIMENT 


HY NOT take seriously the objectives 
Wirrrgested by the Science Committee of 
the Progressive Education Association’s 
Commission on Reorganization of the Cur- 
riculum and attempt to put them into ac- 
tion in the classroom? 

These objectives have been presented to 
us as desirable types of behavior calculated 
to fit their possessor for life in a changing 
world. Is this what we want for our pupils? 
How do the objectives affect the secondary- 
school curriculum? 

This article tells the story of how a small 
group of teachers in the Oak Lane Country 
Day School of Temple University came to 
undertake an answer to the questions raised 
above. At first they had no thought of plan- 
ning the work specifically to develop the 
types of behaviors suggested by the Science 
Committee. That came later. 

Several times during the years 1934-1935 
and 1935-1936 the science teacher, the 
mathematics teacher and I discussed the 
possibilities, good and bad, in a four-year 


i - 


Epiror’s Note: The author’s school is 
now in the second year of its four-year 
experiment in putting into active practice 
the objectives for high-school science 
courses suggested by the Science Committee 
of the Progressive Education Association’s 
Commission on Reorganization of the Cur- 
riculum. He tells here the steps by which 
the experiment was launched. Mr. Bush, 
an instructor in education of Temple Uni- 
versity, is adviser on the Unified Curricu- 
lum of Oak Lane Country Day School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


senior-high-school course in natural science, 
to replace the customary series of separate 
courses in biology, introductory algebra, 
chemistry, advanced algebra, physics, plane 
geometry, solid geometry, and trigonometry. 

The science instructor, particularly, had 
for some time been impressed with the 
wealth of cross-references and interconnec- 
tions existing among these several courses 
which usually are taught as separate, un- 
related subjects. 

During these two years little was done 
toward translating the ideas discussed into 
action. We were busily engaged in experi- 
menting with a “unified curriculum” in the 
junior high school. This absorbed most of 
our time and energy outside of class for it 
involved innumerable faculty meetings, 
seemingly endless preparation of outlines, 
reports and records, and the accumulation 
of suitable instructional materials for each 
new unit. 

A new social-studies teacher arrived in the 
fall of the second year (1935). His enthusi- 
astic participation in the eighth grade’s 
planning, construction and operation of 
their model community’ gave him experi- 
ence in our conception of a unified cur- 
riculum. 

His inheritance of the social-studies phase 
of a carefully worked out English-history 
correlation for grades ten, eleven, and 
twelve gave him further experience in co- 
6perating with other teachers to help pupils 
work out problems cutting across subject- 
matter boundaries. He and the science 

*A visit to this community is reported by Miss 


Sylvia Glasner in The Clearing House for October, 
1937, under the title, “Citizens of Westcove”. 
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teacher became more and more interested 
in the possibilities of correlation on the 
senior-high-school level, following out what 
they had learned about “units” for the 
junior high school. 

They agreed to outline several tentative 
units for the ninth grade during the summer 
vacation. Each was to begin with his own 
academic field and to suggest possible con- 
tributions from other fields. They discussed 
the plan with me and we agreed that the 
units would constitute the core for the 
first year of a four-year senior-high-school 
course, provided they were satisfactory to 
the other teachers concerned. We also de- 
cided that different provisions should be 
made for the “classical college” and the 
“general course” type of student; the differ- 
ence to be in terms of emphasis, type of 
project, and method of evaluation. 

During the summer (1936), the science 
teacher became absorbed in the Preliminary 
Report of the Science Committee, sponsored 
by the Progressive Education Association 
Commission on Reorganization. He had be- 
gun the planning of units organized under 
conventional subject-matter-type headings 
such as Food, The Body, Air, and the like. 
He now endeavored to rework his materials 
in terms of the objectives suggested by the 
Science Committee. 

By the end of the summer he had modi- 
fied these objectives slightly into the follow- 
ing list: reflective thinking, willingness to 
act, flexibility, intelligent self-direction, so- 
cial maturity, social sensitivity, creativity, 
and integrated behavior. 

These, then, appeared to be the real ob- 
jectives—those desirable behaviors which 
we would hope to develop during the educa- 
tional process. But as core concepts or unit 
activities they seemed rather sterile. How 
could anyone presume to have a Unit on 
Reflective Thinking! 

That fall, therefore, it was necessary to 
make a compromise. The ninth grade began 
their year’s work with a unit entitled Work 
and Play. This was a natural and fairly 
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satisfactory outgrowth of the material 
worked out during the summer by science 
and social-studies teachers and submitted by 
them, for revision and suggestions, to the 
mathematics and English teachers, who 
were anxious to participate. 

It was agreed that, for the present, the 
English teacher should work in correlation 
with the social-studies teacher, as heretofore. 
The mathematics teacher should keep 
closely in touch with the science work in 
order that mutual correlation might occur 
where and when it seemed most feasible. 
Correlation among the four fields should 
take place through the two fields in which 
the new units had been most carefully 
worked out: science and social studies. 

This was fairly satisfactory as a compro- 
mise, but it fell far short of what we hoped 
to accomplish in adapting the curriculum 
to the objectives suggested by the Science 
Committee. We held many informal meet- 
ings to discuss the situation. As a result of 
our experimenting in the junior high 
school, we were familiar with the idea of 
considering subject matter as a means 
rather than as an end. 

There we had said that we were not con- 
cerned with minimum essentials, as such: 
that the function of subject matter is to en- 
rich the pupils’ experience. The objective 
of the junior high school, we felt, is to fur- 
nish a period of exploration between the 
elementary and the senior high schools. In 
the course of this exploration, we insisted, 
each child should sample richly of the vari- 
ous fields of human experience insofar as 
these can be presented to him on his own 
level. 

Breadth of experience, not definitive ex- 
perience, is the goal. We insisted that this 
be a period of preparation by a rich sam- 
pling of types of human activity; not a pe 
riod of intensive training in subject-matter 
propaedeutics. 

How might we adapt this philosophy to 
the senior high school? Our end, or ultimate 
objective, we felt, is to produce integrated 
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behavior. Involved in this goal, although 
by no means merely parts of it, are the other 
objectives already mentioned. How might 
the curriculum best be adapted as a means 
to this end? 

We were agreed that units organized 
around conventional subject-matter-type 
headings were not suited to our purpose. We 
fell back upon an earlier division of the 
curriculum into three parts: skills, concepts 
(or understandings), and appreciations. 
Each of the conventional school subjects is 
supposed to give rise to learning outcomes 
of these three kinds. Perhaps the real in- 
tegration of the secondary-school program 
lies in the development and use of appropri- 
ate skills, concepts, and appreciations as 
tools for the solution of problems cutting 
across subject-matter boundaries? 

And then, perhaps, we might so guide the 
use of these tools, and so plan the problems, 
as to help the student develop those types 
of behavior which we hold to be our real 
goal! It was an arresting and stimulating 
thought. 

To assist us in clarifying our thinking 
with regard to the ultimate objectives of 
education, a series of evening faculty meet- 
ing was conducted by our Director. At these 
meetings the entire school faculty en- 
deavored to seek out the meaning of such 
objectives as “reflective thinking” and “‘will- 
ingness to act” as applied to the activities at 
various school levels, from four-year-old- 
kindergarten through twelfth grade. 

We debated at length whether the ob- 
jectives suggested by the Science Committee 
can serve as unifying threads around which 
to organize the whole school program, from 
kindergarten through high school. This 
question fits into the general plan to which 
our evening professional meetings are dedi- 
cated: the evolution of a school philosophy 
which shall constantly be cognizant of the 
activities and contributions of the several 
individuals and groups within the faculty as 
a whole. 

Where, now, do we stand in the senior 





high school? What of that familiar Bogey, 
college entrance? What of the “minimum 
essentials”—should they be discarded? 

We have completed the first year of a four- 
year experiment in putting into effect the 
objectives suggested by the Science Com- 
mittee. We propose to do this through the 
application of an activities type of program 
and a unified curriculum to the needs of the 
senior high school. This year two grades are 
in the experiment: the ninth and the tenth. 
We hope to add one grade each year until 
the four-year program has been worked out. 

At the same time, we are seeking to de- 
velop the practical applications of our 
belief that the function of subject matter is 
to enrich experience, not to control or to 
subjugate it. 

Certain skills are needed as tools. Mastery 
of tools facilitates the exploration of new 
and exciting fields. Regarded as tools, they 
are essential, and we find that pupils will 
seek to achieve mastery of a tool once a need 
for the use of that tool is felt. Regarded as 
ends in themselves, the skill subjects have 
no place in our curriculum except as club 
activities for those who are particularly 
fascinated by them. 

But what of understandings and appreci- 
ations? As means to the enrichment of ex- 
perience they are essential. As ends in them- 
selves, however, they have no place in the 
secondary-school curriculum other than as 
club activities for the specialists. 

Our real objectives, then, are certain 
types of behavior similar to those outlined 
by the Science Committee. In developing 
these behaviors we must call upon all the 
subject-matter resources at our command. 
The pupil will be concerned with the solu- 
tion of long-time problems which he has 
helped to formulate. 

In the working out of these problems it 
will be necessary to consult many specialists, 
the subject-matter teachers. Pupils will not, 
if we can help it, be engaged in the study of 
science, and social studies, and mathematics, 
AND English. 
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College entrance? In the past twenty years 
some 78% of our graduates have gone to col- 
lege. Most of them have made very credit- 
able records. 

During those twenty years the academic 
requirements for admission to the colleges 
have been remarkably liberalized. No longer 
is the high school confronted with a de- 
tailed, uncompromising list of “required 
subjects” if it is to prepare students for col- 
lege. Thus considerable latitude is avail- 
able for experimentation. 

But what of those subjects which are still 
required? In planning a four-year curricu- 
lum, based upon wide experience in the 
various areas of human activity, it is inevi- 
table that a wealth of the traditional subject 
matter be included. The difference is not so 
much in terms of breadth of information 
acquired (as our testing program indicates), 
but is in terms (1) of the degree to which 
that information is concentrated within 
arbitrary and artificially-defined fields, and 
(2) in the manner of acquiring that informa- 
tion. 

If a few pupils are contemplating college- 
entrance-board examinations, it is possible 
to prepare them for this incidental and 
arbitrary hurdle in a relatively short period 
of intensive study. This need of the few is 
no excuse for forcing upon the others the 
detailed memorization of isolated bits of in- 
formation for which they see no applica- 
tions and for which they have no immediate 
need nor use. 
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Perhaps we have already answered the 
question as to the status of “minimum essen. 
tials.” This would not be much of a prob. 
lem if there were not such a persistent feel- 
ing among many of us that there is a certain 
amount of “Worthwhile Material” which 
youngsters “ought to know.” 

Unfortunately we do not agree very well 
as to just how much, or just which, material 
should be included. At the same time, many 
schools are formulating lists of “objectives,” 
patterned after the Seven Cardinal Prin. 
ciples, Goodwin Watson’s six “depart. 
ments,” or the Science Committee’s list, 
This raises a vital question: are we to take 
these objectives seriously, and reorganize 
our curriculum accordingly, or are we to 
go on teaching discreet lists of minimum 
essentials: “Good stuff which the pupils 
ought to know”? 

If it should turn out that the function 
of education is preparation for life in a 
changing world, then the very surety of 
change might make us a bit dubious as to 
the validity of any pre-determined set of 
arbitrarily selected lists of subject-matter in- 
formation. On the other hand, the types of 
behavior which constitute our objectives in 
the Four-Year Experiment seem admirably 
suited to life in a changing world. 

We believe that the working out of a 
technique of problem solving, for example, 
is a better preparation for living than the 
ability to repeat, verbatim, the textbook’s 
version of the Pythagorean Proposition. 


Child Labor Day 


Child Labor Day is to be held on January 29, 30, or 31, as local cir- 
cumstances require, according to an announcement of the National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. The 
Committee suggests child-labor talks, plays, and programs in schools, 
churches, and clubs. A packet of child-labor literature may be obtained 
from the Committee for 25 cents. 





The Los Angeles High Schools’ 
COMMERCIAL COURSES 


Teach More Than Vocational Aspects 


By J. N. 


1TH the amazing growth of business 

education, and with the increasing 
complexity of our social and economic life, 
it was soon realized that the earlier philoso- 
phy of commercial education, encompass- 
ing, as it did, only the vocational aspects, 
had to be changed. 

Our responsibility now is much greater 
than the mere training of the student for a 
highly specialized job. The commercial 
offerings in the Los Angeles high schools are 
no longer considered as being separated by 
water-tight compartments from other activi- 
ties in the education of the student. “The 
demand for narrow specialization is yield- 
ing to the necessity for integration, for 
knowledge of relationships. . . .” Commer- 
cial education is but a segment of secondary 
education. 

If our ideal democratic state is to come 
into being, all of the activities of the stu- 
dents, the future leaders of this democracy, 
must be attuned to the end that the entire 
group may enjoy a complete and full life— 
a full life insofar as our economic condi- 
tions will permit. 


— 


Epitor’s Nore: This article contains a 
statement of a philosophy of business edu- 
cation and an interpretation of the major 
work offered by the Los Angeles high 
schools in this field. In these schools pupils 
are taught not merely bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy, etc., but also how to be good and 
desirable office workers. They are educated 
for business. The author is assistant super- 
visor in charge of commercial education 
of the Los Angeles high schools. 


GIVEN 


It becomes increasingly important, there- 
fore, for each student to be allowed to de- 
velop to his fullest capacity in many avenues 
of activity. By so doing, he may be able to 
appreciate and understand the ideals, aspi- 
rations, activities, and habits of those around 
him. The progress that society is able to 
make is largely governed by the ability of 
all of society to understand and appreciate 
its common problems, to become acquainted 
with and appreciate social institutions, and 
to take an intelligent part in community 
affairs. 

If the school does not give the student an 
appreciation of the elementary concepts of 
the social and economic life into which he 
is soon to be placed, it is being unfaithful 
to its trust—the belief that students should 
be trained to take an effective part in an 
efficient society. 

Let us see what advantages in this regard 
will accrue to the student if he enrolls in 
one of the commerce curriculums. 

All commercial subjects have three 
values: social, personal, and vocational. It 
goes without saying that there is a business 
side to every occupation and a business side 
to every social and fraternal institution. 
There can be no argument on the point 
that if the student is to become a really 
intelligent member of society he must have 
an appreciation for and an understanding 
of the largest segment of our daily life, that 
of business activity. 

The business man believes that business 
will always have a place for the well-trained 
commerce-department graduate. A majority 
of the students who major in the field of 
commerce do so with the idea in mind that 
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they will be trained vocationally when the 
work has been completed. 

This is an important consideration. 
Those in the field, however, have been 
making a careful study of commercial edu- 
cation in order to define more clearly the 
proper aims and objectives. There has been 
a danger of devoting a disproportionate 
amount of time to business training at the 
expense of business education. 

There has been a danger of graduating 
students skilled in tool processes only, with 
insufficient knowledges of principles—rou- 
tine workers with little hope of advance- 
ment. The student is beginning to realize 
that in order to reach his highest develop- 
ment he must not only have specific train- 
ing in the field of his interest, but in order 
for him to live with other people and func- 
tion as a citizen in a democracy, he must 
have habits, attitudes, and ideals that are 
common to all. 

Course of study. In the main, only two 
commercial subjects are offered in the junior 
high schools of Los Angeles: everyday busi- 
ness, a course designed to acquaint the stu- 
dent with elementary business information, 
and typewriting. 

Our economic situation and our com- 
pulsory education laws have practically 
eliminated the employment of minors of the 
ninth-grade level. The rise in the beginning 
employment age has brought about the 
tendency to advance the vocational courses 
to higher grades in the high school or even 
to the junior college. 

Therefore, the subject of everyday busi- 
ness is not presented as a vocational sub- 
ject. Although it is a subject required of all 
students who elect the commerce curricu- 
lum, it is in the nature of a tryout course to 
discover the student’s interest or lack of in- 
terest in the field of commerce. Situations 
are presented to encourage the student to 
exercise and develop such creative ability 
as he may have, and to acquire and develop 
such personal characteristics and attitudes 
as are thought desirable for his satisfactory 
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adjustment to present-day social life. 

An endeavor is made to use and build 
upon such business experiences as the pupil 
may have had either in school, in outside 
contacts, or in his home and family. 

The value of typewriting as an everyday 
tool is being stressed to an even greater de. 
gree than formerly. It is the subject most 
generally chosen by all students as an elec- 
tive. As the emphasis on the value of type. 
writing for personal use has increased, stress 
on the importance of penmanship has di- 
minished. 

In the commerce division, on the senior. 
high-school level, there are four possible 
majors or areas of interest. 

1. The bookkeeping major: A study of 
American business and social life reveals 
two interesting situations. 

Statistics during the past few years reveal 
the fact that of the total number of business 
failures in America, a large proportion were 
caused by faulty or insufficient records. In 
many instances, had the business man 
known the exact status of his financial situa- 
tion, disaster could have been averted. This 
charge of poor record keeping is a serious 
one. 

Records of the divorce courts disclose the 
fact that one of the major grounds for 
divorce can be traced to arguments over 
money matters. The earnings of the home 
do not equal the outgo. Financial limita 
tions are caused, in many instances, not by 
lack of sufficient income but because of un- 
wise and extravagant expenditures. 

What does this discussion have to do with 
the bookkeeping major? The purpose of the 
bookkeeping course is to teach the student 
to keep a careful and systematic record of 
business transactions and to give him such 
knowledge of business practices as will en- 
able him to interpret the business data re 
corded in the books. This curriculum is 
of particular value to the student who will 
have something to do with books of record, 
and is presented with this end in view. Itis 
also of aid to anyone who has occasion to 
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keep a record of his own personal expendi- 
tures or the finances of a social or fraternal 
organization. 

The student devotes two years of study to 
the subject of bookkeeping. This experience 
is gained through actual practice in han- 
dling the business records of various types 
of organizations. 

Books of account are opened, checks are 
made out, merchandise is purchased, goods 
are sold, and letters are written to custom- 
ers. This material is handled by means of 
practice sets of bookkeeping. Actual busi- 
ness papers, including checks, drafts, notes, 
invoices, and purchase orders, are handled. 
The student is interested in activities of this 
sort. He acts as the manager; he must make 
decisions, handle customer complaints, and 
send his notes to the bank for collection. 

In many schools, just prior to graduation, 
the student is given the opportunity to work 
in the high-school student-body office. Here 
he gains actual experience in the record- 
ing of business transactions and the hand- 
ling of money. 

During the three years’ work in the major 
field of bookkeeping, the student also 
studies related subjects. Business law, busi- 
ness correspondence, typing, salesmanship, 
and practical economics are important addi- 
tions to his major field. Upon the comple- 
tion of this curriculum the student has 
obtained a marketable skill and he is also 
well acquainted with the practices and pro- 
cedures of the business world in which he is 
now a part. 

2. The merchandising and salesmanship 
major: The student may choose to major 
in this field if he seeks to prepare himself to 
enter this profession when he completes his 
high-school training program. 

Practically all of the studies of employ- 
ment records show that failure to succeed 
in business can be traced to lack of accept- 
able personality traits. Now, the Los An- 
geles schools are emphasizing the impor- 
tance of courtesy, appearance, tact, and 
good manners. 
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In the first part of the work in salesman- 
ship, which in many schools is a department 
requirement, the subject is approached 
from the “sell yourself” angle. Etiquette, 
personal cleanliness, proper dress and ap- 
pearance, use of good English, tact, and di- 
plomacy, are all stressed. Vocational pro- 
ficiency without a pleasing personality does 
not command a ready market. Student needs 
and weaknesses are taken into consideration, 
with the result that self-confidence and di- 
plomacy are developed to a pleasing degree. 

The earlier criticism of theoretical rather 
than practical training has been accepted, 
and now every attempt is made to give the 
student work of a practical nature. Instead 
of studying a text on how to sell, the student 
learns by the actual process of selling. 

Oral work is stressed. The individual 
needs of the student are taken into consider- 
ation. A majority of the teachers have had 
actual experience in the salesmanship field, 
and their suggestions are, therefore, invalu- 
able to the student. Prior to graduation, the 
student may be given the opportunity to be 
a salesman in the students’ store. In those 
schools offering a coéperative-training pro- 
gram, the student actually works part time 
in one of the large downtown department 
stores. This experience is invaluable. 

In all cases, although the vocational 
phases of salesmanship are stressed, the so- 
cial and cultural development of the stu- 
dent’s personality are not forgotten. Many 
students trained in this major field are now 
successful men and women in this area of 
business activity. 

3. The stenographic major: This area is 
one of the most popular divisions of the 
commercial program. In this field, a large 
per cent of the students are girls. Those who 
major in this field are trained to qualify for 
stenographic and secretarial positions im- 
mediately following graduation. 

The Gregg system of shorthand is taught 
in the schools. The ability to take dictation 
at the rate of 100 words per minute on a 
five-minute test is a standard requirement 
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for completion of this work. In this division 
we are aware of the stress that is placed upon 
the practical side of the work. 

After the student has mastered the theory 
and practice of shorthand, together with an 
acceptable speed in typing, he is allowed to 
enroll in a course called stenographic office 
practice. The practical work is taken up 
from the viewpoint of actual office routine. 
Here the student becomes familiar with 
filing systems and the use of office equip- 
ment such as the mimeograph and the add- 
ing machine. Proper office etiquette, the use 
of the telephone, types of business letters, 
and other important matters are developed. 

Probably the most valuable training and 
the most interesting work from the student’s 
point of view is the actual secretarial experi- 
ence gained when he is assigned as secretary 
to a teacher or the head of a department. 

In many schools, this student is given 
complete charge of the department head's 
office. All correspondence, filing, telephon- 
ing, and other clerical activities are in the 
hands of the student during this assigned 
period of the school day. In such activities 
as these, shyness and timidity are soon over- 
come. 

The executive ability and good judgment 
of this embryo secretary are soon evidenced. 
There are innumerable examples of stu- 
dents being hired as stenographers and 
secretaries by business organizations because 
of this valuable experience. 

The stenographic course includes impor- 
tant subjects in addition to shorthand and 
typewriting. Business correspondence train- 
ing is taken by all students. The funda- 
mentals of bookkeeping, business law, and 
practical economics are studied. With the 
practical side of the student’s work given 
emphasis, the department again recognizes 
the value of a well-rounded personality. 
Speed in shorthand and typewriting with- 
out the attributes of courtesy, good man- 
ners, tact, sense of humor, and other 
valuable factors, do not command a ready 
market. 


4. The clerical major: Of the four major, 
this one is of least importance. Those stu. 
dents who, in attempting to follow one of 
the other majors, have too great a difficulty, 
may change their programs and graduate 
with this clerical major. In reality it becomes 
a general major of work taken in the com. 
merce department without definite kil] 
training in either the merchandising, ac. 
counting, or secretarial divisions. 

Guidance. In a discussion of the work on 
the junior-high-school level it was pointed 
out that the work in the field of everyday 
business was in the nature of a tryout 
course. In this exploratory work the student 
was able to discover his interest or lack of 
interest in commercial activity. 

An attempt is made from time to time to 
confer with the individual student in a 
vocational-guidance capacity. Is he follow- 
ing the work of his interest; is he having any 
difficulty with any of his subjects; is he 
choosing the work that is required for 
graduation? The counselor, the department 
head, and the classroom teacher handle this 
function. 

It is not surprising that “Willie” or 
“Mary” enjoy their school program. Their 
work is not only interesting but vital, be 
cause upon completion they are equipped 
to earn a living. One mother said, “Some- 
thing must be wrong with the schools today, 
my children so enjoy their subjects! When 
I was in school the work was so distasteful 
that I hated to go.” We do best the things 
we are interested in. The three R’s are still 
being taught, but in a much more interest- 
ing manner. 

Outside class activities are also encour- 
aged. Many schools have organized com- 
mercial clubs. Prominent business leaders 
come before these student-controlled groups 
and give them the benefit of their expe 
rience. 

Commercial contests are organized. At 
these gatherings students from the various 
schools compete in the fields of shorthand, 
typing, and bookkeeping. It is truly amaz- 
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ing what remarkable records many of the 
students are able to make. In many cases, 
these accomplishments are far above the 
yocational requirements. 

Trips are organized so that the various 
commercial groups may visit modern fac- 
tories and business institutions. These visits 
are also of tremendous value to the teacher, 
because the class work can be in keeping 
with present practices in the field to which 
it is devoted. 
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The commercial department thus recog- 
nizes its three responsibilities: the voca- 
tional, the personal, and the social. An ear- 
nest attempt is continually being made to 
keep these factors paramount. By so doing, 
the commercial department graduate will 
have the necessary vocational equipment; 
he will understand the value of this training 
for his personal use; and he will take his 
place as a functioning member of a demo- 
cratic society. 


The Real But Unasked Questions in Any 
High-School Class 


By NAOMI JOHN WHITE 


1. I stole some money last week. No- 
body suspects me. Can I get away with it 
again? 

2. I got mad at my parents last Sunday, 
and I made my pledge to the Father to 
become a nun. Will I always be as unhappy 
as lam now? 

3. Why do I have to take Latin? I'm 
going to be a musician. I’m never going to 
stop in the middle of a concert and remind 
the audience that the pluperfect tense is 
based on the third principal part of the 
verb. 

4. Will that bell never ring? 

5. Why don’t the girls like me? What 
do I do that is wrong? What can I do that 
istight? I don’t want to live under the back 
porch all my life. " 


6. My mother takes in washing; my 
little sister is an imbecile; my home is a one- 
room rathole. Will I never laugh and sing 
and dance and wear silk stockings like other 
girls? 

7. Will that bell never ring? 

8. Teacher, if you knew how awful you 
look with your lack-luster eyes and your 
gray skin and your petticoat, would you 
still rave on about noun clauses and adver- 
bial phrases? 

g. I shall be important someday. Why 
was I tied up like this in my youth to a 
fence post? Why will my teachers redpencil 
my punctuation and spelling and never 
see through them the rare flowers I am 
growing? 

10. Will that bell never ring? 





Why Not Produce 


By 
MARY M. TURNER 


HEN Class-play time rolls around, as it 
W inevitably does, twice each year, 
teachers all over the country unearth piles 
of catalogues and set to work on the task of 
selecting plays. And it is a task, unless one 
has a definite idea of what to produce, or at 
least a list of half a dozen plays from which 
one may be selected. 

It is principally to those teachers who go 
through weeks of mental torture each term 
that I am addressing my question—why not 
produce Shakespeare? 

Allowing a moment or two while the 
echoes of your horrified gasps are dying 
away, I will show you why it is not only 
practical but highly desirable that Shake- 
speare be given his due on our high-school 
stages. 

Perhaps the most logical way for me to 
prove my case would be to tear down all the 
arguments against producing Shakespeare. 
Just what are those arguments? Of all those 
which I have heard, these seem to me to be 
the most frequent: 

1. It is too expensive and difficult to produce 
Shakespeare, especially with regard to scenery, cos- 
tumes, and properties. 

2. The boys and girls would not like to give 
Shakespeare for a class play, because (a) they do 
not like it very well themselves, and (b) they are 
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Eprror’s Note: The author has had many 
experiences with school productions of 
Shakespeare’s plays. She answers objections 
to their use by high-school pupils, and of.- 
fers many practical suggestions on simpli- 
fied settings and inexpensive costuming. 
Miss Turner teaches in the University of 

Minnesota Agricultural High School. 


SHAKESPEARE? 


afraid that not enough people would care to come 
and see it. 

Let me first discuss the matter of staging 
Shakespeare. I believe that of all the many 
types of plays which may be produced in 
high schools, Shakespearean plays are per- 
haps the easiest in the matter of setting. 
There are several simple but effective ways 
to set Shakespeare. 

One method is to use the “unit” set, of the 
type which is employed on the road by 
Walter Hampden and other Shakespearean 
companies. This is simply to use a combina 
tion of archways, steps, and platforms 
placed in front of dark curtains, in one 
scene; and to shift the positions of these 
units to form different combinations in the 
ensuing scenes. 

This method has two very important ad- 
vantages in high-school productions—it is 
comparatively inexpensive, and it makes for 
ease in shifting scenery. 

Another very inexpensive method of stag- 
ing Shakespeare is to use nothing but 
properties, with dark drapes as a back- 
ground. We used this plan rather effectively 
at the University of Minnesota Theatre 
when we produced “Taming of the Shrew.” 
The curtain was not drawn between scenes, 
except at intermission; and all changes of 
properties were made during a blackout, by 
scene-shifters dressed all in black—even to 
the extent of having their faces blackened 
and wearing black gloves. They moved very 
quietly, and the audience hardly realized 
that a scene-change was going on. 

The plan which appeals to me most of 
all is the production of Shakespeare on 4 
Shakespearean stage. At first thought, this 
would seem to be rather difficult to a 
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complish. However, it is not that at all—in 
fact, this method has so many advantages 
over others that I should like to suggest it as 
the most desirable plan for Shakespearean 
production. 

There is more than one type of Shake- 
spearean stage that may be used. At the 
University of Minnesota Theatre, where em- 
bryonic teachers are learning to direct and 
produce plays under all sorts of adverse 
conditions brought about by lack of funds, 
so that they will be better able to meet any 
production difficulty which may arise, three 
very successful Shakespearean plays have 
been produced in the last year and a half. 
These were: “Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
“Twelfth Night,” and “Henry IV, (Part I).” 

All of these plays were done in an au- 
thentic Shakespearean setting. The stage 
was built out over the orchestra pit in order 
that we might have a fore-stage, and the 
regular stage was used as the middle-stage. 
Regulation flats were used to form the walls. 

Between the fore- and middle-stages, 
about three feet out from the side walls, two 
posts were placed; and a burlap curtain, 
painted with Elizabethan figures, extended 
between them. This curtain, manipulated 
by the two “blue-boys,” who sat at the sides 
of the stage all during the performance, 
helped us to run scenes together very rap- 
idly. 

There was not a break in the production 
from the opening until the intermission, or 
from the intermission to the end. If Fal- 
staff had a scene on the fore-stage, the blue- 
boys pulled the curtains revealing the 
middle-stage immediately on his exit. 

You will find that audiences are more 
Teceptive to Shakespeare if they do not have 
to wait between scenes. By this plan, our 
productions did not run any longer than 
the average play. Another advantage in this 
“moving-picture” type of production is that 
the continuity of the story is better under- 
stood when it moves rapidly. 

The old type of production, with its 
short, choppy scenes divided by a great deal 
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of curtain pulling, left one with the im- 
pression of several glimpses of a story, but 
no idea of the whole. 

A Shakespearean stage may be suggested 
very well by using drapes for the walls in- 
stead of flats, and building a two-story 
framework at the back to serve as the inner- 
below and inner-above. This framework is 
set into an opening in the main drapes, and 
smaller curtains are hung in front of it, to 
be drawn back when the scene takes place 
in the inner-stage. 

The only expense connected with this 
setting, assuming that the school already 
owns the drapes, is in the construction of 
the inner stage (which is nothing more than 
a platform placed on stilts about ten feet 
high) and the posts between the fore- and 
middle-stages. The burlap curtains are very 
inexpensive, and it is usually easy to obtain 
the codperation of the art department in 
painting them. 

This brings us to our second problem, 
that of costuming. It is true that a good 
Shakespearean production requires good 
costumes. It is really worth-while to go to a 
little more expense here. A good deal of the 
costume expense should be taken care of 
by the part of the play budget reserved for 
royalty. Unless we do pay royalty for a play, 
we seldom get one that is worth the time 
and effort to produce. But Shakespeare has 
no royalty, so there should be about fifty 
dollars budgeted which could be used for 
costuming. 

I favor the plan of buying as many 
costumes as possible—that is, of course, the 
materials for making them. 

The sewing classes can make the costumes. 
Elizabethan clothes are not really as com- 
plicated as they appear in the pictures, and 
very good imitations of them can be made 
with a few surprisingly simpie tricks. If a 
set of costumes is made for one Shakespear- 
ean play, it may always be used for later 
ones. 

Permit me another reference to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Theatre. Costumes 
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which were made there for “Merry Wives 
of Windsor” have been used successfully for 
the two plays since, with very slight altera- 
tions. They were made principally from the 
heavier materials, but the costumer shopped 
carefully and bought in quantities, so the 
material was not as expensive as might have 
been expected. 

Have you ever tried using burlap and 
cheese-cloth for costumes? 

It is amazing what can be done with these 
very ordinary materials. Burlap comes in all 
colors, and may be found in the upholstery 
department of any department store. 
Cheese-cloth may be bought by the bolt, 
dyed any desired color, and used to costume 
bevies of fairies, court ladies, etc. The bur- 
lap is most useful in making the baggy 
trousers and tunics worn by the comic char- 
acters. 

The leading characters, of course, must 
look as rich as possible. Belts and girdles 
covered with “jewels” add a great deal to 
the splendor of their costumes. 

These jewels are made of glass and have 
flat backs, so that they may easily be stuck 
to cloth with strong glue. Some of them 
have holes so that they may be sewed on. 

These jewels are also useful for decorat- 
ing wooden sword and dagger hilts; and in 
“Henry IV” we made a beautiful crown and 
an orb out of cardboard and wood, and 
decorated them with the jewels. As far as 
the other properties were concerned, the 
tables, chairs, and benches were easily con- 
structed by the boys in the shop, and such 
things as mugs were borrowed from the 
Salvation army. 

The swords for the more active characters 
had to be rented from the costumer down- 
town, since they are used a great deal in the 
play, and wooden swords would have 
sounded queer. 

How about the argument that high-school 
boys and girls do not like to produce Shake- 
speare? Give them a chance to try it, and 
you will see whether or not this is true. 

It is true that Shakespeare becomes ob- 
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noxious to many high-school children be. 
cause it is not taught to them enthusiastj. 
cally in their English classes. Shakespeare js 
old; the language is difficult, besides being 
poetic; the situations are often silly or im. 
probable; so it is necessary for the teacher 
to vitalize the lessons as much as possible. 

Naturally, when the children sit in class 
day after day and listen to the teacher read 
pages of Shakespeare, often with little dra. 
matic expression, they are going to leave the 
class with a bad taste in their mouths. But 
just give them a chance to stand up in front 
of the class and act out a scene! There is 
all the difference in the world. The whole 
lesson comes to life. 

I have seen this happen—and yet some 
people still say that children cannot be 
made to like Shakespeare! An actual dra- 
matic situation is all that is necessary to 
give Shakespeare that vital spark necessary 
to young peoples’ appreciation. 

When I was going to high school in Wav- 
watosa, Wisconsin, a Shakespeare class was 
organized as an elective English course. The 
class studied the production of Shakespeare 
for a whole year, and at the end of the year 
presented “Much Ado About Nothing” un- 
der the sponsorship of the school annual. 
The next year there were many more ap- 
plicants for the class than it could possibly 
take care of. 

Such a class is an excellent plan, because 
the teacher has a chance to work with her 
cast for a whole year—not just on the play 
they are going to produce, but on scenes 
from several plays—and to get them so used 
to the language of Shakespeare that they go 
around unconsciously using Shakespearean 
expressions outside of class. Thus, when the 
performance comes round, after a year of 
practice, there is little stumbling over ur- 
familiar language. 

Doesn’t the general public want to see 
Shakespeare? It may think that it doesn't, 
but when it has once been exposed to 4 
fairly good production, it generally wants 
more. 
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It is the problem of the publicity commit- 
tee to see that it gets exposed. People who 
usually go to high-school plays would go to 
them no matter what the play was—espe- 
cially in a small town. We don’t know much 
about the play, but we do know that John 
Smith and Mary White are in it. We know 
them pretty well, so we'll go to the play. 

Do you spot another advantage there? Of 
course—the larger the cast, the more people 
they will know, the more tickets they will 
sell, and the more successful the play will 
be all around. If Shakespeare has nothing 
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else to offer, it certainly has large casts. 

Have I convinced you that Shakespeare is 
the thing? 

It is certain that the teacher who decides 
to produce Shakespeare is going to make a 
success in more ways than one. The time, 
money, and effort spent on such a produc- 
tion, though it may take most of the life 
out of the teacher, will bring such results in 
increased interest in Shakespeare among the 
students and in cultural influence to the 
community, that she will not have (nearly) 
died in vain. 


EXPENSIVE EDUCATION 


By MARGARITA LESLIE WILLIAMS 


was grown up. I was twelve years old 
l and entering a high school of three 
thousand students. There would be dancing 
and football and surreptitious smoking and 
untouched subjects such as Latin and 
geometry. 

I entered high school ten days late be- 
cause I had had a prolonged summer vaca- 
tion. I was sent to the Dean of Girls’ office. 
A girl ushered me in to that person’s pres- 
ence, interrupted her to tell her who I was, 
and left me alone with the woman. The 
Dean of Girls nodded her head gruffly and 
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Eprror’s Note: Last year Miss Williams 
was still a pupil in high school. Now she 
is in junior college, and willing to give us 
her repentant memoirs. We thank the 
author for this amusing glimpse into the 
mind of a high-school girl, and have no 
doubt that it will suggest a thing or two 
to guidance counselors particularly. Under 
the circumstances, we thought it better 
not to mention the name of Miss Williams’ 
home town nor of her high school. 





bent her broad round shoulders over her 
writing. Her faded hair stood on end. She 
looked like a Medusa with glasses on. 

This was Rosemary Higgins, the vice- 
principal of the school. 

She should have been named Bulldog in- 
stead of the honeyed Rosemary. Her lower 
jaw protruded, making her face look square 
and stern. When she talked she raised her 
useless big bosom, put her teeth together 
and growled. 

A girl from the attendance office came in 
to ask the Dean to untangle an absentee 
situation. Higgins raised her head and 
barked “Well!”, listened to what the girl 
had to say and told her to mind her busi- 
ness. Then she looked at me. 

I was terrified and must have shown it. 
She offered me a chair, listened to my story 
and arranged a program for me. She sent 
me out of her office feeling fortified for the 
perils of a new school. 

In the first class I attended, the teacher 
delivered a lecture on the fact that every 
student was a twenty-dollar-a-day tax on the 
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householders of the city. Every absence was 
a twenty dollar loss, tardiness an eight dol- 
lar fine. 

I stumbled through that first year at high 
school and decided that Latin isn’t the sub- 
ject it’s cracked up to be. So the next year I 
tried French. 

My French teacher was young, just out of 
college. She was very pretty and I noticed 
that the class had many more boys than 
girls. She knew her French and was exact 
in her teaching. She was young enough to 
remember all the tricks that were popular 
with her pupils. There was no chance when 
she called on you for an assignment to tell 
her you had left your paper at home as she 
was sure to remind you that she didn’t mind 
if you recited from memory. So there you 
were with an “F” for the day and an “F” 
for deportment. 

By the second year I was learning which 
teachers were hard markers, which were 
dull and tiresome, which gave hard assign- 
ments, which were good friends of the vice- 
principal (this fault was poison), and which 
were lenient on cutting. 

Cutting is the great achievement in high 
school, probably because its penalty is more 
severe than those penalties for other mis- 
demeanors. The idea is to be absent from 
class without having the teacher report your 
absence during roll call. If you are caught 
cutting you are confined in the office for 
two weeks with daily derision by the stu- 
dents and daily lectures from the vice- 
principal and a very bad reputation with 
the teachers from whom you are trying to 
get passing marks. 

The most popular method of successful 
cutting is to have a friend in class answer 
your name during roll call in what she 
thinks is the most likely reproduction of 
your voice. This works very well if the 
teacher is over fifty—but not if he is younger. 

I found that it was possible to come to 
school late and get yourself marked as ab- 
sent for the day and then go to whatever 
classes I wanted. But cutting turned out to 


be a lonely career as I could seldom find an 
accomplice when I didn’t feel like a class, or 
else I didn’t feel like cutting when a friend 
felt like it. 

The big modern high school is a training 
school for petty crime. Politics run wild. 

When it comes to a student body election 
there are three candidates for president. 
These candidates get up on the stage of the 
school auditorium and promise more 
dances, more football, more rallies, more 
movies. The best looking boy gets the girls’ 
vote, the best athlete gets the boys’ vote- 
and the best student slips into the back. 
ground and continues through school 
getting straight “A’s” and later a scholar 
ship through the university. 

When the president has been elected, 
often after a fortunately stuffed ballot box, 
he again gets on the stage and thanks the 
school for choosing him. Then he selects 
those students he wants on his Stunt Com- 
mittee, his Social Committee, his Game 
Committee. 

When that is done this group of about 
forty, including the girl Vice-President, the 
Secretary, the Treasurer and the Custodian, 
run the students of the school, the students’ 
money and activities until the next semester 
when another group takes the reins. 

I was an upperclassman when I finally 
worked my way onto the Social Committee. 
This group had the privilege of being 
excused from classes when the gymnasium 
had to be decorated for a dance or when 
the stage had to be set for a play or when 
a conference was to be held as to whether 
tickets for these various functions were to 
be mimeographed on paper or printed on 
cardboard. 

There were innumerable chances for be 
ing released from class. The Social Com 
mittee was a most desirable group to which 
to belong. 

These calls to duty usually resulted in 
couples going off by twos and fours in auto 
mobiles to have cherry coca-colas and sev- 
eral cigarettes—and an occasional kiss of 
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two, as sex had already reared its head. 
Then we would ride back to school, the 
boys driving, the girls sitting on the floor 
of the car as girls were not allowed off 
school property during class hours and there 
would be severe punishment if we were 
seen sitting in a car. 

Then we would hastily adorn the gym- 
nasium with crepe-paper ribbons, if there 
were to be a dance, and station ourselves 
about the gymnasium as the dance began so 
we could see that there was no improper 
dancing or a cigarette smoked behind the 
athletic contrivances stacked in corners of 
the room. 

Smoking was a favorite vice and strictly 
forbidden on school property by state law. 

There was one teacher who endeared 
himself to me. I was in the athletic field with 
a friend and we were smoking, or “beating 
the weed” as the expression goes, when this 
teacher, pulling a pack of cigarettes out of 
his pocket, came upon us. He reprimanded 
us—but the incident was never heard of 
again. The story went all over school and 
he soon became one of the most popular 
teachers. I think it was the first time it oc- 
curred to me that a teacher was human. 

One of the joys of high school came in 
my junior year. I had gained that experi- 
enced, casual look which, after much prac- 
tice, comes to the old habitants of the 
school. I was continually accosted in the 
corridors by freshmen who asked where such 
and such a room was, or “What do I do 
about the book I lost?” 

Or, best of all, toward the end of the term, 
“Will you please sign my year book under 
your picture?” Then very nonchalantly I'd 
sign the book with some such apt phrase as 
“Good Luck” or “Best Wishes” or if I was 
feeling dignified I’d just sign my name and 
walk down the hall feeling very superior, 
popular and definitely important—until I 
met some senior whose signature I wanted 
in my book. 

Then I'd act very chummy with the senior 
and the senior would act very condescend- 
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ing and I'd pray for the day when I was a 
senior. The hobby of the student body at 
the end of the term is to collect the sig- 
natures of every one of the three hundred 
graduates. 

It was in my senior year I learned that the 
subject matter of high school is not to be 
disregarded. I found myself in the plight 
that lengthens many a four-year course into 
five years. 

I began writing lengthy papers for my 
teachers and hoped that length would make 
up for lack of knowledge. Attendance at 
Social Committee meetings excused me from 
many a stiff test. 

And so with much sweat and a worried 
heart I entered the auditorium with my 
three hundred classmates to hear the prin- 
cipal of the school read the names of those 
who were to graduate. He made the usual 
sentimental speech for “the school’s in- 
formal farewell to those who are leaving 
her”. My last name begins with “W” and I 
sat with a group of my friends and heard 
the long list called off and finally my name. 

Then there was the list of those students 
who had graduated on the honor roll. I was 
surprised to hear the names of some of my 
friends of the Social Committee. How had 
they had time to make the honor-roll? 

I had danced with them every week-end 
and cut classes with them on school days. It 
seemed to me that they had sailed through 
high school with few worries and much 
play. Yet they had accomplished the chore 
which I had not accomplished. They had 
automatically done the everyday work as a 
routine. As freshmen they had consulted 
the school counsellors on their four year 
course of studies, and then they had fol- 
lowed through. They had adapted them- 
selves to a machine which is not organized 
for the individual. 

As a result, my high-school education 
stands as four years of very expensive fun. 
It cost the state twenty dollars a day. It is 
costing me a year’s penance in Junior Col- 


lege. 
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‘‘Model T’? Examinations 
Lose Ground 


MOsT progressives, tests and examina- 
‘hem have been accepted, if not as nec- 
essary evils, then at best as inevitable in- 
struments that might be put to some good 
uses to compensate for their inherent in- 
adequacies. 

Inventory pretests, diagnostic and prog- 
nostic tests, intelligence tests, aptitude tests, 
goal tests, and study tests have all exempli- 
fied this effort to bend the testing instru- 
ment to the uses of the educator as distin- 
guished from the traditional schoolmaster. 

There have remained, nevertheless, the 
powerful traditions and interests that in- 
volve examinations as instruments for 
measuring the knowledges and skills of 
pupils and, therefore, the success and ade- 
quacy of the teachers, administrators, con- 
tents, methods, regimen, and even types of 
institutions. 

In school practices the examination is not 
old as time goes, but it is firmly established 
in European, Chinese, and American insti- 
tutional practices. It has conventionally 
been used to select those youths and adults 
who are “satisfactory” according to some 
accepted standard and to certify their quali- 
fications for advancement or appointment 
or other recognition. 

Hence, the passing of examinations has 
become the specific objective to be sought 
by teachers and taught. Its objectivity and 
social acceptance have contrasted with the 
vagueness and social indiscrimination that 
have characterized other objectives—culture, 
citizenship, mental health, physical ade- 
quacy, vocational competency, character, 
and the rest. 

So long as this condition has existed, the 

state of mind of teachers, pupils, parents, 


and school boards has been inevitable. It has 
been all very well to philosophize about 
values and purposes and procedures of the 
school and its instruments. But the cold 
realities of examinations that must be 
passed! Caution has demanded that admin. 
istrators and instructors and textbook writ- 
ers bend their main energies to the informa. 
tions and technics that examination-passing 
involve. And these informations and tech- 
nics have required of pupils an attitude of 
respect for the hurdles to be got over, an 
emotional calm befitting a great trial, and 
skill in facing the dread events. 

With such setting it has followed natural- 
ly that teachers have used these examina- 
tions as their syllabi—or at least as a higher 
authority by which to check the importance 
of topics and processes included in the syl- 
labi and textbooks. 

Unless college entrance examinations or 
Regents examinations or whatever other 
ones were to be met could and would meas- 
ure attitudes, appreciations, understand- 
ings, reflective thinking, or applications to 
current affairs and institutions, then it 
seemed to practical and realistic teachers to 
be just so much pedagogical “blah” and 
visionary idealism to discuss such topics as 
social objectives, integrated personalities, 
civic awareness, and leisure-time activities 
as curriculum controls. 

This great potency of the examination as 
a major if not the chief practical instrument 
for redirecting curriculum and institutional 
practices was first grasped by the English 
teachers. 

Under the leadership of Ward of Milton 
Academy, college and secondary-school 
teachers agitated for an alternative exami- 
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nation in English to be offered by the Col- 





lege Entrance Examination Board. They at- 
tempted to develop a comprehensive ex- 
amination that would measure and hence 
reward those traits that the leaders in the 
field believed should be the objectives of 
scondary-school English teachers and prac- 
tices. Such an examination stood in sharp 
contrast to the factual responses and tech- 
nicalities that had been—and continued to 
be—called for by the conventional examina- 
tion set by the C. E. E. B. 

Practice was not changed over night. 
Many, perhaps most, English teachers, prior 
to 1920 anyway, were afraid to risk their 
reputations and their pupils’ chances on a 
test of their ability to think clearly and ex- 
press adequately and evaluate independent- 
ly the qualities and messages of writers. But 
the new orientation was made possible for 
vigorous and brave spirits. The National 
Council of English Teachers have supported 
the movement and furnished vitalizing lead- 
ership to the members of their craft. 

The example set by the English teachers 
was followed by other groups. In subject 
after subject there have been soul-searchings 
and agitations that have affected the ex- 
aminations of the C. E. E. B. The cumula- 
tive effect of these modifications within the 
respectable precincts of the conservative ex- 
amination-requiring colleges has given cour- 
age to progressives everywhere. 

Ben Wood and his Coéperative Test Serv- 
ice, subsidized by the General Education 
Board, ventured cagily and somewhat 
cautiously to disseminate and popularize 
tests somewhat akin to the purposes assigned 
to subjects. 

More recently J. Wayne Wrightstone and 
Ralph W. Tyler have shown great ingenu- 
ity in creating tests that indicate to what 
degree education is accomplishing what it 
sets out to accomplish. 

The rock of Gibraltar for the older con- 
cept of examinations—the Regents Examina- 
tions of New York State—stood firm long 
after the changes just mentioned had found 
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wide-spread acceptance. Improvements were 
made from time to time by the Examina- 
tions Division of the State Department. 
And they were uniformly changes in the di- 
rection of better orientation. There were 
better questions; the shocking exposé of the 
Rural School Survey of the early 1920's that 
pupils were passing the Regents economics 
examination without studying the subject 
by memorizing acceptable answers for old 
Regents questions, compelled examination 
committees to modify their instruments. 

But it was slow work. Any effort to test 
traits and knowledges that were not rooted 
in traditional schoolroom practices led to 
charges of unfairness and demands that 
nothing vital be included. Nevertheless, the 
number of required examinations was 
greatly reduced and their flexibility in- 
creased. 

Now, however, the reconception of the 
place of Regents examinations in New York 
State is most heartening. Under the leader- 
ship of Dr. George M. Wiley, Associate 
Commissioner of Education in charge of In- 
structional Supervision, an attempt is being 
made radically to modify this device which 
was originally set up with the double pur- 
pose of certifying graduates of a few selec- 
tive secondary schools, mostly academies, for 
admission to academic colleges, and of su- 
pervisory control over teachers and schools. 

The new high-school population, the gen- 
eral recognition of new functions of the 
high school, and the emphasis on individual 
growth of pupils call for new instruments 
for determining progress. This call is now 
receiving intelligent and persistent atten- 
tion. 

We look forward to the emergence of a 
testing program that will “serve the needs 
of educational guidance, that will be in- 
formative as to the growth and progress of 
each individual pupil, and that will aid par- 
ents as well as teachers in meeting more 
intelligently the advisory responsibility 
toward adolescents throughout the junior 
and senior high schools.” P. W. L. C. 








2 SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —< 


Charges Against Teachers on Tenure 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, J.D., Ph.D. 


Specific Charges 

NDER the California law, governing boards of 

school districts shall not act upon charges of 
incompetency other than incompetency due to men- 
tal or physical disability, unless during the preced- 
ing term or half school year prior to the date of 
the filing of such charges, and at least ninety days 
prior to the date of such filing, the board of educa- 
tion or its authorized representative shall have given 
the employee against whom the charge is filed 
written notice of such incompetency, specifying the 
nature thereof with such particularity as to furnish 
the employee an opportunity to correct his faults 
and overcome his incompetency. 

A teacher was duly notified that he (1) lacked 
proper knowledge of the subject matter he was 
attempting to teach, (2) lacked proper organization 
of his school work, (3) lacked ability to control or 
discipline his pupils, (4) failed to control his temper 
in disciplining his pupils, (5) lacked courtesy in his 
contact with pupils and co-workers, (6) failed to 
accept suggestions and to codperate with his super- 
ior, and (7) lacked self-control in the presence of 
his pupils. 

The teacher claimed that these specifications were 
not sufficiently definite to meet the requirements of 
the statute. The court held however that the board 
of education must only state the nature of the 
alleged incompetency with sufficient particularity 
to furnish the employee an opportunity to correct 
his faults. It is not necessary or required that any 
particular facts or episodes be set forth in this 
notice. 

The act of a board in removing a tcacher is 
administrative, notwithstanding statutory require- 
ments that removal can be made only after charges 
are preferred and heard. 

Charges against a teacher sought to be removed 
are sufficient if made simple in language and broad 
enough fairly to advise the employee of their nature. 
Therefore the teacher’s contention that the charges 
constituted mere conclusion, and are not sufficiently 
definite to enable him to prepare defense, cannot 
be sustained. 

Board of Education of City of Los Angeles v. 
-Ballou,——Cal.——, 68 P. (2nd) 389, (May 17, 1937). 


The Right toa Hearing 


A teacher who has acquired tenure has an ab. 
solute right to be heard before being dismissed, 
and an arbitrary dismissal is unlawful. A teacher 
on tenure must challenge the lawfulness of a dis. 
missal and assert her rights. She must not acquiesce 
in a dismissal by writing a letter informing the 
school board that “if there were no place where 
she could be used, the board might consider her 
letter as a resignation.” Such letter forfeits all rights 
to tenure and a hearing. 

Board of School Commissioners of City of In- 
dianapolis v. State ex rel Bever,—— Ind.——, 6 NE. 
(2nd) 702, (Feb. 24, 1937). 


Teachers Can Appeal to Court 


The sole question presented to the court on an 
appeal from the decision of a board of education's 
dismissal of a teacher on tenure for administrating 
corporal punishment was whether a board of educa- 
tion had made a rule prohibiting teachers from 
inflicting corporal punishment and whether the 
teacher had violated the rule. 

A teacher has the right to appeal to the Superior 
Court in California from a decision of a board of 
education for the court to determine the truth of 
the charges preferred against her without reference 
to the decision of the board of education or trustees 
and what they found to be true. The trial before a 
Superior Court is de novo and it is the duty of the 
court to weigh and consider all evidence presented 
and make appropriate findings regardless of the 
findings of the board. The rule against disturbing 
the finding of a nisi prius court, sustained by sub- 
stantial evidence, is not applicable. 

Moody v. Board of Trustees of Whittier City 
School Dist. in Los Angeles County et al,— Cal. 
——, 68 P (2nd) 392 (May 26, 1937). 


Seditious Utterances 


Such statements as, “It is silly and foolish t 
salute the American flag,” “Russia has the bet 
government in the world and we have one of the 
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worst,” “Russia always pays its debts. It is this 
country that doesn’t pay its debts,” “The United 
States was the aggressor in every war we have been 
in,” “We were a bully amongst nations and took 
advantage of all the smaller nations,” “He would 
rather be a live coward than go to war” and other 
statements belittling our country—and Abraham 
Lincoln—may be considered seditious utterances. 
The distribution of pamphlets on communism to 
his pupils in the classroom, and being a subscriber 
to and supporter of a communist publication, unfits 
the teacher to be an instructor of children of tender 


The promotion of patriotism, involving as it does 
the sense of self-preservation, is not only a public 
purpose, but the most elemental of public purposes. 
The preservation of our nation depends on the 
patriotism of its people. The school code requires 
that patriotism be instilled in the pupils attending 
our public schools. 

The violation of the teachers’ oath of patriotism 
and allegiance prescribed by the School Code justi- 
fies revocation of his credentials as a teacher and 
constitutes such unprofessional conduct as to give a 
board of education power to dismiss a teacher on 
tenure. 

Board of Education of City of Eureka et al v. 
Jewett,-— Cal.——, 68 P (2nd) 404, (July 15, 1937). 


Fair Hearing by Court 

Where a board cancelled a contract of a teacher 
and thereafter notified her that the reason for such 
ancellation was incompetency, insubordination, 
neglect of duty, lack of coéperation, and general 
public sentiment, the teacher was entitled to be 
reinstated in her position if the school authorities 
unlawfully, unreasonably, arbitrarily, capriciously, 
corruptly, fraudulently, in bad faith and in abuse 
of discretion, adjudged and decreed that the contract 
be cancelled for the above reasons. 

A court will not correct errors of judgment made 
during a hearing by a board, but if the cause as- 
signed for cancellation of a contract of a teacher 
on tenure bears no reasonable relation to the ac- 
cused’s fitness or capacity to hold the position in 
question, or if there is no evidence to support a 
finding of cause within the meaning of the statute 
a construed by the court, or if the hearing, though 
regular in form, is in truth not a fair hearing, it 
is the plain duty of a court to declare void a dis- 
missal of a teacher under such circumstances. The 
hearing must conform with the procedural require- 
ments of the Teachers’ Tenure Law. 

Stiver et al v. State ex rel. Kent,—— Ind.—, 1 
NE. (2nd) 592, (May 1, 1936). 
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New Contract and Tenure 


An execution of a new contract between a teacher 
on tenure and the school board does not terminate 
tenure, since the legislature’s purpose in authoriz- 
ing a new contract was not to enable a school dis- 
trict to terminate tenure, but to give the governing 
board of the school district power to adjust the 
provisions of an indefinite contract to current needs. 

Stiver et al v. State ex rel., Kent,—— Ind.—., 1 
NE. 592. 


A Teacher May Hola Two 
Positions on Tenure 


A teacher who has acquired tenure as principal 
of a day high school may also acquire tenure as 
principal of an evening high school and hold the 
two positions under the tenure law of New York 
State, section 872, which provides that a teacher on 
permanent tenure may not be removed during good 
behavior and competent service. The board has no 
power to abolish a teacher's permanent tenure of 
the evening school because he held a position as 
principal of a day high school. The Education Law 
expressly protects tenure rights given to night school 
teachers. 

This case reverses the holdings of the Commis- 
sioner of Education who holds that a teacher 
acquires tenure only in one position. 

Hughes v. Board of Education of the City of 
New York, 291 N.YS. 462, 249 App. Div. 158., 
(November 27, 1936). 


Probationary Teachers 


Where a statute provides that boards of education 
shall have power to dismiss probationary teachers 
during the school year for cause only, as in the 
case of permanent teachers, a question of law is 
raised as to whether a board of education can dis- 
miss a permanent teacher during a school year 
simply by giving the teacher notice of the grounds 
for his dismissal, or if the procedure for the dis- 
missal of a permanent teacher must be followed. 
In answer to this question the court restored a 
teacher to his position with back pay when a board 
of education had dismissed him during the school 
year for a cause other than incompetency, by 
merely sending him a notice that a resolution had 
been passed dismissing him. 

Comstock v. Board of Trustees of Compton Junior 
College, Dist. in Los Angeles County, et al. Cal., 67 
P (2d) 694. 
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PHILIP W. L. COX, Review Editor 


General Language: A Course for Junior 
High Schools, developed at West Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, by L. M. Bucsee, E. 
M. Crark, P. S. Parsons, and D. B. Swett. 
Boston: Benj. H. Sanborn and Company, 
1937, 509 pages. 

In form and substance this book follows largely 
the pattern of the book prepared by these same 
authors a decade or more ago. The present edition 
is somewhat enlarged and the difficulty of the ma- 
terial has been increased somewhat, perhaps to un- 
deceive those youths who might think that the study 
of languages might be as easy and pleasant as the 
exploratory course. It is not altogether clear to the 
reviewer why such might not be the case. 

This book, like its predecessor, does, however, 
assure a rich cultural experience to all pupils who 
take the course in general language, both those 
who go on with foreign languages and those who 
do not. 
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Notes for the Guidance Counselor 


BLOUGH’S MY CAREER BOOK provides four main units of work: 


TRAINING FOR EFFICIENCY (value and importance of education, how to study occupations) 


ANALYSIS OF OCCUPATIONS FOR MEN [agriculture, forestry, manufacturing, transportation, com- 
munication, commercial and clerical occupations, professions, etc.) 


ANALYSIS OF OCCUPATIONS FOR WOMEN (the commercial field, professions, homemaking, per- 
PROJECT SECTION (choosing life work, preparing for life work, securing a position, rewards and 


True-false Review Tests close each unit. The whole aim of the workbook is to transform 
reading about guidance into personal activity on the part of each student. 


SMITH AND BLOUGH’S PLANNING A CAREER is organized upon the 
topical plan above. It sensibly discusses occupations for men and for women separately. 
Boys and girls may then study intensively the careers of direct personal interest. The whole 
book is good reading for vocational, economic, and occupational civics. 


The Profits of War Through the Ages, by 
RICHARD LEWINSOHN. Translated from 
the French by GrEorrrey SAINBURY. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1937, 
287 pages, $3. 

While there were several exposures of the machin- 
ations of armament concerns before the First World 
War, the general public was inclined to dismiss the 
charges as the exaggerations of muckrakers and 
radicals. Soon after the War, however, assertions 
that English, French, and German armament manu- 
facturers had been permitted and even encouraged 
to aid each other for their mutual profit, even while 
they thus aided in the slaughter of their own fel. 
low-countrymen, caused some comment even in the 
conservative press. 

Nevertheless, it has been only in the past few 
years that the intelligent minorities have come to 
recognize that, for the international capitalist, war 
as a racket is no whit dissimilar to private exploita- 













List $0.32 


List $1.60 





STODDARD AND WAEHLER’S MY LIFE BOOK (a workbook) is the guid- 
ance program for homeroom or individual teacher handling educational and vocational 
planning: 44 directed activities assist students at juniors level to analyze themselves and 
their possibilities—educational, social, ethical, physical, and vocational. List $0.32 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 








New York Atlanta 


Chicago Boston 
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tion of other human needs and social resources. 
The stupid masses who follow sports and radio 
wise-crackers and detective stories are probably not 
even yet awake to the horrors of mass murder for 
private profit. 

The author of The Profits of War has discovered 
that, whatever the causes and justifications of this 
or that war, some individuals or groups have al- 
yays seized upon the “main chance” to profit finan- 
dally at the expense of human life and suffering. 
from Julius Caesar to the DuPonts he shows them 
up. J. P. Morgan, John D. Rockefeller, Andrew 
Carnegie, and John Wanamaker’s Civil War ma- 
nipulations are reviewed. 

R»t Lewinsohn makes clear that armament manu- 
facturers and merchants are not alone in the “war 
racket”. Patriotism for many of those whose names 
are world-famous has been consciously or uncon- 
siously merely a word that aroused the frenzy of the 
qowd and permitted the crafty to operate wherever 
profits seemed richest—on either side or on both 
sides of the struggle. 

In America, France, and Great Britain are vigo- 
rous minorities who demand that war profiteers be 
estopped from the ghoulish graft in the impending 
holocaust. Lewisohn’s book should both strengthen 
the resolve of decent intelligent citizens and aid 
them in arousing the inert “patriots”, blind in their 
faith that their only duty is to obey and believe 
what their masters tell them. 


Realities of American Government, by N. 
D. Houcuton. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1937, 789 pages. 

As the title implies, this book undertakes to pre- 
sent a realistic treatment of our governmental sys- 
tem and of its methods and problems. The theo- 
retial and constitutional bases of government are 
not neglected. But the economic changes that have 
required governmental intervention, governmental 
supervision, control, and ownership, together with 
the development of pressure groups that have af- 
fected legislation and executive practices, for good 
and for ill, are given their due consideration. 

The book is thus a somewhat notable achieve- 
ment. It may add force to the devoutly-to-be- 
fostered tendency of classes in government to be- 
come purposeful and positive in their attitude 
toward governmental functions. 


Americans in Action, by Max J. HERZBERG 
and Leon Mones. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1937, 303 pages. 
This book contains brief biographical sketches 

of prominent American pioneers in many fields— 

Addams, Ford, Gompers, Burbank, Saint Gaudens, 
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READY SOON 


This new and unique text 


ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 
by 


Douglas C. Ridgley, Ph.D., Professor of 
Geography in Education, Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, in collaboration 
with Sidney E. Ekblaw, Ph.D., Professor of 
Geography, University of Kansas City, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


The manuscript for Economic Geography 
was started nearly three years ago and will 
be published in February, 1938. The au- 
thors and the publishers have spared 
neither time nor money in producing a 
text that we believe will be outstanding in 
its field. 


Economic Geography is organized on the 
basis of climatic life regions. One-third of 
the entire text is devoted to illustrations 
and maps that play a major part in the 
teaching progtam. Practically all the maps 
were made from original source material. 
Each illustration is accompanied by a de- 
tailed description of its purpose—a new 
and unusually helpful teaching device. 


The book is marked by simplicity of lan- 
guage, well within the range of secondary 
school students. The work program and 
the teaching plan will make the teaching of 
Economic Geography a delight to both 
student and teacher. 


Write our nearest office 
for descriptive booklet. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
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@ 
Bargain: 
2 CLEARING HOUSE back volumes 


(Vol. VIl 1932-33) 
(Vol. VIll 1933-34) 


75c¢ each 
(regular price 1.75 each) 


We have unexpectedly come into possession 
of about 25 copies each of Volumes VII and 
VIII of THe Creartnc House. As we already 
had a sufficient stock of these two back vol- 
umes to supply the normal demand, we are 
willing to offer these two small surplus quan- 
tities to our readers at a bargain price—less 
than half the regular $1.75 charged for back 
volumes. This is an excellent opportunity for 
school libraries or individuals to obtain these 
volumes for reference use, as each issue of each 
volume is a special number devoted to many 
authoritative articles on one subject. Each vol- 
ume contains the equivalent of four books— 
about 125 articles on successful modern edu- 
cational methods and ideas. 


Vol. Vil contents: 


Each issue is devoted entirely or largely to 
one special subject, the various phases of 
which are covered by from 10 to 14 articles 
written by authorities and experts in the 
subject-field. The subject of each issue follows: 

Sept., “Mental Guidance”; Oct., “Radio in 
Education”; Nov., “Industrial Education”; 
Dec., “Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion”; Jan., “Bunk in Education”; Feb., “The 
Junior High School—An Evaluation”; Mar., 
“Integration in High-School Subjects”; Apr., 
“The High School in the Depression”; May, 
“Leisure—Threat or Promise?” 


Vol. Vill contents: 


Each issue is devoted to a special subject, 
as follows: 

Sept., “Guidance”; Oct., “Social Studies”; 
Nov., “High-School Problems”; Dec., “Business 
Education”; Jan., “The Marginal 50% of Pu- 
pils”; Feb., “Measurements”; Mar., “Class- 
room Procedures” ; Apr.,“Small High Schools” ; 
May, “Community Relationships.” 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


207 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 











Pershing, Barton, Wilson, Eliot, and the rest, 
closes with a short chapter on the art of biography. 

Aside from the social significance of the biog. 
raphies, the book purposes to encourage pupils 
to read freely and discriminatingly. The introduc. 
tion consists of a very valuable discussion of reading 
and an explanation of the application of the ay. 
thors’ conclusions to the material contained in the 
book. Each biography is followed by questions and 
exercises. 


The Junior High School: A Psychological 
Approach, by RALPH W. PRINGLE. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937, 
408 pages. 

During the early days of junior-high-school pro. 
motion and development much attention was paid 
to the psychological need for a new institutional 
environment by children during late pre-adolescence, 

In this volume, the author seeks to salvage and 
restate the argument from psychology and to re. 
énforce it by reference to the social analysis technic 
for deriving curriculum materials. Chapters are de- 
voted to each of the conventional subjects and to 
“extra-curricular” activities. 

On the whole, the treatment seems to the re- 
viewer to be formal and lacking both in insight 
and in sensitive awareness of the more subtle char- 
acteristics of junior-high-school values. 


Experience in Building a Curriculum, by 
Harowp Spears. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1937, 196 pages. 

If the reader can keep his mind off the amusing 
and pointed cartoons of the author, he will get a 
picture of a vigorous, competent school staff at 
work reconceiving and creating curriculum materials 
and procedures at Evansville, Indiana, where Mr. 
Spears is Director of Research and Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

How the curriculum machinery is set up is first 
explained, and is followed by mention of the con- 
crete results in the fields of English, social studies, 
and commerce. Chapters V and VI deal with a job 
opportunity survey and the determining of public 
attitude toward school offerings. Revisions in home 
economics and science come next. 

Then a very important chapter tells how the 
work of the committees is followed up in the clas 
room. The momentum thus developed is main- 
tained by “supplementing and feeding curriculum 
construction and by keeping the public informed 
regarding the changes taking place—their purposes, 
character, and outcomes”. 

No one interested in the practical problem of 
curriculum revision should miss this book. 
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The Reflection of Teachers’ Attitudes in 
the Attitudes of Their Pupils, by ARTHUR 
]. MANSKE. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1936, 67 pages. 

It has been a matter of general observation and 
belief for many years that the personality of the 
teacher is a most significant aspect of every cur- 
riulum situation. Some scientific evidence has been 
offered to show that liberal college students reflect 
somewhat the attitudes of the teachers with whom 
they have worked. So far as the reviewer is aware, 
however, no scientific study, prior to the one here 
reviewed, has sought to determine objectively what 
degree of relationship actually exists. 

Using the Hinckly Scale for measuring attitudes, 
the author found that the pupils studied rarely 
reflect significantly the attitudes of teachers. How- 
ever, the very discussion and thought given to a 
serious problem (i.e., that of the Negro) made for 
liberalism both in the case of teachers and of pupils. 
Nevertheless, teachers who believe it to be their 
duty to indoctrinate tend to influence pupils to 
conform to their views. 

The conclusions of this study do not go far 
toward substantiating or disproving our beliefs. 
But they do start us toward a factual basis for our 
practices. 








McGRAW-HILL SERIES 
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Pringle’s 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
A Psychological Approach 


—— treatment of the main problems met 
in the lower secondary field. The conditions 


which gave rise to the junior high school, traits of 
the mixed and rapidly changing group of pupils in 
the school, and methods and curriculum adapted 
for work on this level are thoroughly and critically 


discussed. $3.00. 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


New York, N.Y. 
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Activities and Education of High School 
Teachers in California, by Jesse A. Bonn. 
Los Angeles: Suttonhouse, Ltd., 1937, 
279 pages. 

This doctoral dissertation is of the questionnaire- 
survey type. Its purpose was to investigate the kind 
and extent of instructional responsibilities carried 
by secondary-school teachers in California, to evalu- 
ate the various factors which might have been re- 
lated to the professional worth of these teachers, 
and to base on these findings recommendations for 
new procedures. All persons interested in the col- 
lege courses prescribed or advised for students who 
are preparing to teach in high schools desire answers 
to these questions, and will turn to Doctor Bond's 
findings with interest. 

So long as the author uses his questionnaires to 
discover facts—instructional responsibilities, training 
and experience, self-ratings—he is on reasonably safe 
ground. When, however, he uses questionnaires for 
the evaluation of causes and, often, of factors, his 
inquiry bogs down. 

For there were opinions that were based on 
personal preferences, inertia, ignorance, and idle- 
ness that counted just as much as those based on 
intelligence, alertness, and purpose. When in 1936 
fifty English teachers assert that science courses were 
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AMERICA 
GROPES 
FOR PEACE 


HAROLD B. HINTON 





A handbook of history in the making which 
interprets the news and gives underlying causes 
of the day's events. Why's and wherefore's of 
current conflicts, neutrality legislation, and dif- 
ferences in ideologies among nations are all 
made plain. For courses in history and the social 
studies—valuable in development of broad sub- 
jects. Maps, pictographs, cartoons. 


$1.60 retail. $1.20 wholesale. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY * * * = Richmond 


Atlanta Dallas New York Chicago 
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316 The CLEARING House 


The 60 


most common 


problems 
faced by high school pupils 


Two committees of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association developed this manual, 
under the direction of Doctor Allen, who was 
then president of the Association. The first 
committee considered several hundred prob- 
lems that high-school pupils face, and selected 
the sixty that are most common to all pupils. 
The second committee prepared the outlines 
of these sixty units. The result is an authorita- 
tive manual which is now recommended for 
use by high-school homeroom teachers. 


COMMON PROBLEMS 
IN GROUP GUIDANCE 


By Richard D. Allen 
and N. Y.G. A. Committees 


The sixty problem-units in this book deal 
with the adjustment of the high-school pupil 
to his present environment, his studies, and his 
future life. A random selection of sample prob- 
lems follows: 1. “How Can I Improve My 
Ability to Get Along with People?” 2. “How 
Can I Make the Most of My Time at Work and 
Study?” 9. “Is There Any Advantage in Mak- 
ing Plans for from Three to Five Years 
Ahead?” 25. “What Habits and Attitudes May 
Interfere with Success?” 30. “How Can I Im- 
prove the Use of My Leisure Time?” 47. “How 
Can I Get and Hold a Job?” 48. “When Should 
I Change Jobs?” 


The Inor GROUP 
GUIDANCE Series 
By Richard D. Allen 


Vol. I (Adjustment) Common Prob- 
lems in Group Guidance ....... $1.95 
Vol. Il (Character) Case-Conference 
Problems in Group Guidance . . .$1.55 
Vol. Ill (Tests) Self-Measurement 
Projects in Group Guidance .. . . $2.25 
Vol. IV (Deskbook) Organization and 
Supervision of Guidance ....... $3.65 


30-day approval 
Inor Publishing Co. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 
Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 





of minimum value to them, it must be obvious thy 
the English that they teach is quite unrelated tp 
the technological world in which they work. 

Nevertheless, the perusal of this volume jis de. 
cidedly a worthy use of leisure time, for it stimulates 
one’s imagination to try to account for the juxtapo. 
sition of causes of the greatest and of the leay 
values. 


Pupil Progress Policies and Practices, by 
GarTH H. Axripce. New York: Teacher 
College, Columbia University, 1937, 76 
pages. 

Time was when semi-annual, quarterly, annual, 
and double promotions, and various differences and 
irregularities in each of them, were discussed with 
learning and loyalty and statistics, and sometime 
heat, in almost all gatherings of school administra. 
tors. 

In recent years less has been heard of various 
promotion plans as instruments for overcoming 
retardation and for permitting super-normal pupils 
to advance at super-normal rates. For the concepts 
of universal promotions and of social age have come 
largely to replace academic status as criteria for 
grouping. 

Hence the necessity for special promotion tech- 
nics has ceased in progressive school systems, 

In the monograph here reviewed, the author has 
compared the educational status of class groups in 
schools utilizing regular and irregular progres 
methods. His findings are similar to those of in- 
vestigators who have already made studies along 
the same lines: greater heterogeneity, in mental ages 
and in achievements, where homogeneity was most 
puritanically sought—in the regular progress schools; 
higher mean tests-scores in schools that stress higher 
test scores—the regular progress schools. 

However, on the whole, the differences attribut- 
able to the hocus-pocus of promotion devices were 
found to be so slight that they are insignificant. 

The mountain labors and brings forth a mouse. 
Another doctorate and a finding of the obvious! 
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If you would like to know 


How people first began to add and subtract; 


Why number signs that have never been used by the Arabs are called 
Arabic numerals; 


Why some numbers are considered lucky and others unlucky; 
How our numerals took their present shapes; 


How to add and subtract with Egyptian hieroglyphics, Babylonian 
cuneiform characters, and Roman numerals; 


Why Roman numerals were used in bookkeeping until two centuries 
ago; 
How the Egyptians wrote fractions— 


You will want to read 


NUMBERS anp NUMERALS 


A Story Book for Young and Old 
By David Eugene Smith and Jekuthiel Ginsburg 

(Monograph No. 1 of a series on “Contributions of Mathematics 

to Civilization” edited by W. D. Reeve for the National Council of 

Teachers of Mathematics) 
This beautifully illustrated history of the development of our present 
number system is filled with curious, useful, and amusing facts. The 
book is scholarly and yet is written in so simple a style that grade 
school children can read it with pleasure. The information found in 
its sixty-four sparkling pages lights up many obscure nooks and corners 
in the story of the rise of modern civilization. 


Price 25 cents postpaid 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College Columbia University New York City 
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THE 


DRIVE 
OF 


RADIO 


IN EDUCATION 


Hundreds of teachers recommend this 
new way of teaching lessons in terms 
of delightful student-participation. 


HANDBOOK FOR AMA- 
TEUR BROADCASTERS 


Here is something brand new-—a refreshing 
method of turning energetic amateurs into 
craftsmen. A book of instructions that tells 
how to wire, make sound effects, secure local 
broadcasts, found radio clubs, find worthy 
scripts, etc. Concise and readable. 68 pages. 
Colorful photographic cover—50¢; 35¢ in 
quantities of 10. 


RADIO PLAYS 
AT HALF PRICE 


16 of them—enough to make for a lively 
dramatic year—formerly sold at 25¢ each— 
now, in a durable binder—only $2.00. These 
plays cover worthwhile subjects, give life to 
textbook characters. Plays about English and 
American Literature, Music, Science, Inven- 
tion, History, and Student Problems. Solid 
education and sparkling entertainment at 
once. Easy to present—no props, no cos- 
tumes—only one rehearsal necessary. Ideal 
for mock or real broadcast in class or as- 
sembly. 

ema = Gi foes ee = 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP: 
402 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send 
copies of your new HANDBOOK FOR 
AMATEUR BROADCASTERS @ 50¢ each 
sets of 16 RADIO PLAYS @ $2.00 each 


1) | enclose remittance: $......... 1] | will remit 
in 30 days. 


























Factors Related to the Changes in School 

Adjustments of High School Pupils, with 

: ecial Reference to Selected Factors in 

e Home Environment, by Lester A 
ewes New York: Teachers Col. 
lege, Columbia University, 1937, go Pages. 

The author of this study sought to discover the 
relationship (1) between changes in school adjust. 
ment as seen by teachers, and the changes in certain 
home environment factors, (2) between changes in 
the pupil’s personal feelings toward school adjus. 
ment and changes in certain home environmental 
factors, (3) between changes in the teacher designa- 
tions of adjustment and changes in the pupil's score 
on adjustment questionnaires, and (4) between sex, 
over-and-under ageness, age, and intelligence t 
changes in the pupil’s school adjustment and to 
changes in factors in home environment. His cases 
were junior- and senior-high-school pupils. 

His findings, while not encouraging to impatient 
teachers and guidance officers, are significant. Per- 
sonality changes come slowly. By adolescence habits 
of behavior are so firmly established that they per- 
sist despite such changes as ordinarily occur in nor- 
mal life. 


Important Events of Recent Years in Euro- 
pean and American History; A Guide to 
Intelligent Newspaper Reading, by F. £. 
Moyer. Published by the author, at Mont. 
clair, New Jersey, 1936 (with supplement 
to April, 1937), 96 + 9 pages, 25 cents. 
This valuable booklet contains a dictionary of 

names in the news, short orientations for current 
international affairs, explanations of political ec- 
nomic conditions in the countries currently cited 
in the daily paper, and a résumé of current United 
States affairs. It thus both supplements the history 
text by bringing the descriptions and explanations 
of recent events up to date, and by furnishing per- 
spective for the current events classes by scholarly 
and objective interpretations of recent develop- 
ments. 


An Introduction to Progressive Education: 
The Activity Plan, by Samuet E. Burr 
Cincinnati: The C. A. Gregory Company, 
1937, 84 pages, 50 cents. 

This attractive booklet is prepared for the use 
of supervisors who wish to provide teachers with a 
brief review of the activity plan of progressive edu- 
cation together with convincing concrete example 
of successful projects. It is also of interest to pat 
ents, reading circles, and college classes who seek 
a sympathetic understanding of the movement. 
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The Boyce-Beatty DRILL UNIT: 


A Utility Drill Book 


for many purposes in grades 5-12: 


As a supplementary drill book with each of the four one-semester subject units 
of the Boyce-Beatty Series, or with other junior-high mathematics texts. 


jaed 
o 


For a one-semester brushing-up course for high-school seniors who will grad- 
uate into the business world, and who are “rusty” on their arithmetic. 


id 


As a supplementary drill book for developing mathematics facility in book- 
keeping and accounting courses. 


For 5th and 6th grade arithmetic courses. 


a ww 


For other purposes growing out of each school’s program. 


Seven Points of Superiority * 


* “The DRILL UNIT is quite properly described by the seven points 
of superiority.” —DR. J OSEPH B. ORLEANS, Acting Chairman, New 
York City Junior High School Mathematics Syllabus Committee. 


as 


. This cloth-bound drill unit is not destruc- 


tible, and will outlast six paper-bound drill 
work books. 


. The supplementary exercises give fresh ex- 


tra drills—totaling more than other drill 
books contain. 


. New skills that other drill books do not of- 


fer are covered: the making of graphs, 
charts, and tables. 


. The DRILL UNIT bases success on accu- 


racy—the prime requisite of the business 
world—and not on speed. 


. Nine Inventory Tests cover a majority of 


the basic combinations in addition, mullti- 
plication, subtraction, and division, allowing 
speedy diagnosis. 


. Special remedial charts allow pupils to 


check answers at once, before errors have 
become habits. 


. This is a self-explanatory text. Each process 


is explained, and worked-out examples are 
shown. 


Boyce-Beatty 


FINANCE Unit... 74c 
HEALTH Unit... . 84c 


MATHEMATICS of EVERYDAY LIFE SERIES 


LEISURE Unit .. . . 84e 
GEOMETRY Unit . . 96c 


DRILL Unit..... . 85e 





Quantities of any of the four subject Units of this Series, tried out in one class- 
room each during the spring semester, will indicate the value of this Series for 
fall adoption. The DRILL UNIT is recommended for supplementary use with 
each of the other Units of this Series. The DRILL UNIT is also a more scientific, 
better organized mathematics drill book for the five purposes listed above. 


30-day approval 
207 Fourth Avenue 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 7 Fourth Av 


Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 
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THE EDUCATIONAL WHIRL 
(Continued from page 285) 


The authors admit that the scales do not measure 
the relation between rating and success in teaching. 
They fear that the teacher who extends specializa- 
tion in a given field may become interested in the 
subject (Gosh, we hope so!) rather than in pupil 
development. 

It looks as if you’re out of luck no matter what 
you do. If you’re an English teacher and take seven 
courses completely outside your field of work, say 
deep-sea diving, upholstering, calculus, the bazooka, 
manicuring, animal husbandry, and how to tell the 
wild flowers without looking, you earn seven credits. 

If you take only four subjects not connected with 
English and three courses that will give you an 
idea how to teach what you were hired for, you 
get only four credits and the added humiliation of 
hearing some seven-starred jack-of-all-trades say, 
“No comprehensiveness. She probably doesn’t know 
a concerto from a cantaloupe.” 

To get a good mark in “recency” you have to 
take courses in something all the time. Compared 
to the makers of these scales Procrustes was a piker. 
Our advice is—don’t take any courses at all. Let 
‘em rate you on that. E. E. P. 


The CLEARING HousE 





Part-Time 


TEXTBOOK 
SALESMEN 


Wanted 


An established textbook company whose 
main line is in the junior and senior high 
school field would like to hear from pros- 
pective part-time salesmen. Experience in 
public-school teaching or administration, or 
selling to schools, is a requisite. 

Textbook salesmen who are looking 
for a small additional line to increase their 
income can take on this company’s 10 or 12 
best-selling textbooks only, and accomplish 
their purpose. (But this company does not 
wish to use salesmen who are on full-time 
salary, and whose employers rightly expect 
full-time services from them.) Our own 
salesmen have been notified of this adver- 
tisement, and all replies will be held in 
strict confidence. 

Teachers or administrators who are 
unemployed will find this company’s line 
a good income producer. Some of our best 
salesmen are of this type. Give full qualifi- 
cations in first letter. Address: Box 120, 
The Clearing House, 207 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 








People We Could Do Without 


1. Those at financial ease in Zion who oppose 
higher salaries for teachers but criticize them for 
failure to support every ticket sale in the community, 

2. Wealthy taxpayers who kick when they pay 
school taxes but send their children to private 
schools. 

3. The school superintendent who “Yeses” “hjs” 
teachers the first day, “Noes” them the second and 
plays poker with three board members the third, 

G. M.R. 


© 


“A good teacher is an agitator.” (An experienced 
teacher is an agitator who can keep off the carpet) 
C. W. R. 


© 


Lexicographer’s Lair 
Faculty meeting: All the excitement and debau- 
chery of a dove-cote. 
Your present position: A land flowing with skim 
milk and glucose. 
Summer vacation: “And in summer you will wear 
a nest of robins in your hair.” M. T.C. 





Di JAMES ROWLAND 
ANGELL 
(retiring president of Yale) 


says: “The task of education today is more 
than ever before in the field of morals. The 
attitude of a man toward his job in the world 
is much more important than his intellectual 
equipment. . . . If he does not approach the 
world with an intelligent social altruism .. . 
he is not yet educated.” 


Brewer-Glidden 


Newspaper Stories 
for Group Guidance 


The character and ethical-guidance materials 
in this book were prepared to give junior-high 
pupils the type of instruction urged above by 
Doctor Angell. Most schools use Brewer-Glid- 
den as a homeroom textbook for pupils, or as a 
manual for homeroom teachers. Every junior- 
high-level homeroom program planner can use 
a copy of this book at once, to advantage. 


$1.61—30-day approval 
INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 
Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 
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